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ENRICHETTA ONELLI 
A Successful Dudley Buck Pupil 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Caawecta Hat, New Youre. 


Telephone; 2634 Columbus. 


ROSS DAVID, 


New York: Carnegie Hall 


Philadelphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut St. 


mM. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing. |} Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy oN — Cour ext in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn -Sct 48 Lefferts Place. 


ool, 


MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND PECIALIST. 
(Treatment of strained or muscle-bound hands, 
iving sti and sion.) 
For P oe i aon on =—s Fri., Car- 
megic Ha N. ¥ Address 847 West Ead Ave. 
one, Riverside 8225 
PAUL SAVAGE 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Mall, 
New Yerk. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
tud Carnegie Hall. 
Mai! addres rif Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
‘ er ¢ ingin nd | c Diction. 
Tel eo Col mb “es ia he Carnegie Hall 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
119 Carnegie Hall 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA, 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, ror W. 78th St., New York City, 
Telephone o48 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
106 W 1 5S Phone, 3sga River 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Methed. 
as: W th felephone, g331 Columbus, 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
17390 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 41:7 Columbus 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West gad St, New York 
HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Formerly A tant l Wm. Masoa 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION MUSICALES. 
Oregoa Apartments 2 W. sath St 


*hone 8: Columbus 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 





Mus. Anna FE. Zincias, Director 
Mert Opera House Bidg.. :425 Bway, New York 
Tel 5468 Bryant. 
JENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropelitan Opera Howse 


Phone j967 Tremont 


1425 Broadway 
esidence, 2184 Bathgate Ave 





SCHOOL OF SINGING AND PIANO, 


Lamperti Method of Singing taught by an expert 
pupil of Lamperti the elder. 


Address Mary W. Gilbert, 826 Carnegie Hall. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
Zerola and other famous artists. 

134 Carnegie Hall. 


Highly 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC, 
Special course for teachers afid professionale 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 


Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t, 20 W. o1st St., New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West rogth Street 
"Phone, 810: Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1a2 Carnegie Hall 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 63 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J. 
Tel. 4778 Columbus, 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Aas’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New Yerk. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-) Morningside. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer 
Music, N. Y., and Combs ( onservatory, 
phia. Residence studio, sys Wash'n Ave., 


Leipzig Conservatory. 
Institute of A 

Philadel. 
Bklya. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
s8th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone 
\. Frie 


330 W 


Management 


1434 Columbus. 
therg, 1425 Broadway 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Summer Course at Special Rate 
S10 Carnecre Hatt, New Yorx. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 


(Galin-ParisChevé Method.) 
reparations of church soloists. Normal 
school music Vocal Instructioa— 


Special 
course o 
Choral Direction 


Addrese: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, * 
PIANIST. Instruction. 
Choral Club Conductor. 1204 Carnegie Hall. 


Concerts. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 = leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only 

668 West End Avenue, near gad St., New York. 








CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for circular 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescmerizxy Metaop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COM POSER 
“Spring Serenade.” “A 
“Minuet Le Phyllis,” 
Tomelli 


Rose and a Dream,” 
“Two Roses,” sung by Mme. 


Hotel Flanders, 
*Phone, 


133 W. 47th St. 
goa: Bryant. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


as East 32d Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone 2:87 Madison Square 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 29: Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


EROTROCTR FAR ORGAN, HARMONY, 
CCOMPANIST 


With the “neusleal Courier” Ber'y. Manuscrip 
Society; Organist Central ales “hurch, nee 
York. Fifth Ave.; Tel. Hill. 


4292 Murra 


4 
Redtdenst. Park Hill. Yonkers, N 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—-Recitals— Lessons. 


Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Bostoa. 





CARL FIQUE, Pine 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 24 Gramercy P 
"Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP. 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside. 








Exinor Comsrock Music ScHoo., 


A resident and day school Leschetizky methed. 
Piano teachers al) Leschetizky pupils. Vocal. Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
en current Operas. Classes Arr din French 
Classic ing. Literature and History of Art. 
Miss Exinor Comstock. 1ooe Madison Ave., N. Y 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St.. New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West ri4th St. New York 
Tel, 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, . 


cy, and Organist, St. Patrick’s 


cet Ie 
ane 
Chant anc 
: 7 Ww Berges 


Instruc 





Mue. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Art of Singing. Concert and 


Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
340 West s7th S& 


Voice Culture and 
Oratorio Residence 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6ad Sereer 


Complete musical education given to studesu 
from the beginning to ue pions, oo 
F. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, — ee 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th Se, 
hone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnisrt, 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ succeestw 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagemeats 
and a limited number of pupils. Address 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, gose Audubsa 
Mondays and Thursdays, to So. 18th St. Phile 





SONGS 
JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
FOR MEDIUM VOICE 
“Three Night Songs.” “O Breath of the Goldea 
oe “If 1 Were a Raindrop” Mr. Kérsteiner 
will receive pupils at his residence studio. The 
Belnord, B’way and 86th St., New York 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 
808 Carnegie Halli. 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Director Artistique Kursaal, Ostend, Belgium. 








ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columban, 
hio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294 





EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 

Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte 
method For booklet and terms and to 
lesson hours, address 47> Church St, M 
‘Phone 824-] Morning hours may “be 
for Other studios—-303 Carn 

tone 1250 Columbus; 322 E 

Plainfield, SS 


romt Se. 
"Phone cor-R Plainfield. 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
ng 
143 ga inaii, Neo Vert. 


Amey Sawyer, 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oraterio—Concerts—Recitals—Instructioa. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Cele yer Carnegie ae. 
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a 


MIDDLETON 


Bass 
RR 4073 Kenmore Avenue - 


Cras 


Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





i E. LUCILLE * © ws slcommmt 
| L L t R Sut Aven Pitchers. Pe. 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 


329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cc Solo Harp Metro- 
A politan Opera Or- 
R chestra. 

L Manegement 0 
°o 

s 


at: F. 0, 
HARP{ Concerts & Recitals RENARD. 2S West 
lastrection 42d St., New York 


x SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue ~ 





Chicago, Ill. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX| ® 


THE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


* LEGLER «us| 


Dramatic Seprane. Oratorios, Concerts 
a Address, 615-625 Orchestra Hall. Chicage, Ill. 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF ane 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ARTHUR M. BURTOR 








MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 


M DIRECTOR OF 
* SHAPIR 
x 


VIOLIN 
Formerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 


Department 
SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Saratege Springs, N. Y. 


FRANCES de VILLA BALL 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZK Y METHOD 
$78 CARNEGIE HALL ‘Phone, 1350 Cotembas 


EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


L 
41 Bast wad Street, New York 
"Phone, Plaza 3236 
Menacement” “ANTONIA SAWYER 


ai ildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOEDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 














STUrsioO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
politan Opera; Winifred Mason, soloist Lt 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and Aborn 
Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), W. 81st St.. New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 23¢ Street, 


PAULINE MEYER Pianist 


Exel Menent.. Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 
Personal address, 3140 Vernon Ave. 





New York 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, 
1383 N. State St., 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, Philadelphia 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Orgasist and Chelrmaster Brick Presbrteriae Cherch, Condecter 

Mondelevehe Glee Cied, 412 FIFTH AVERUE, HEW YOR" CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


ERT PIAN 


Address: a pvarnone eae Chicago, lil. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


sMOTLEY? 


C Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedra! O 
I Hote! Bristol, 122 West on St. 





Oratorios, Recitals. 

















@& Management, LeROY NETZEL 
114 West T2d Street - - New York 
D VIOLINIST 


V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 
ELSIE DE VOE tencnzs 


Address, 609A WOODLAND PARK 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
TELEPHONE COUSLAS, O48 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Breoklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
542° WALNUT STREET, - wee TTSaunee. PA. 
and Penasytvania College for Women 


" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER ey pe of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Masical Art Bailding . ST. LOUIS, MO 


8, WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Special zation of Tene Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL. . CHICAGO 




















ETTA EDWARDS 


Pormerty of Boston 
Voice Culture and Reperteire 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Louls, Mo. 





‘CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Greadway, Sew York 
Tetepbens, 6578 Bc heavier 





»mGHIPMA 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oraterie. Recitais 
Sesegemest: M. H. HANSON 
437 Pitth Ave., New Yerk 








VIRGIL 


Summer School v 


June 25 to July 27 
Teacher's Certificate Given 


Send Post Card for Summer School Catalogue 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, 42 West 76th Street ° “ 


New York 





jones DOWNING ‘tnt. 


ORNS: Coenen Ast Shep 
608 Fine Arts Building. Chicago. mi. 


JOHN B. MILLER. Tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
E 715 Kimball Hall . ° Chicago 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIAN 











PAUL GUNDLACH 


Katharine HOFF MANN sccompans 


WITH SCHUMANN-HBINK TOUR 
Nome Address: ST. PAUL 


ALTA MILLER Mezzo-Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 


E 

s Oratorio, 
T 
H c 


Recitals, 

sanensts 
E Address: 4173 Lake Ave., nice Phone, Oakland 3246 
RV Exclusive Management : Y CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, fli 


FRANK WALLER, ¢2ss 


t> fate enti natanter 15th. 6 Pap nim Abeut 


THE BEETHOVEN 


TRIO 
M. Jeanette Loudon Otte B Roehrbore 


Carl Brueckner 
jane lelis elle 


For Date Address, M. J LOUDON, Mer. 
629 Fine ‘Arts Bullding. CHICAGO, BICAGO, ILL. 


Mild POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER BR. ANDERSON 
5 West 36th St., New York 


LEON RICE, Tenor 


ORATORIO - CONCERT - RECITAL 
The Beinord, Broadway and 86th Street 
New York City 
Engagements may be _— en any musical 


Personal ae . .m DIXIE HINES, 
1402 Broadway 


‘FRIEDBERG 


~ Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists. 
1425 Bway. ‘Phone, 1374 Bryant. 


JORGE C. BENITEZ 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 

















Contralto, 





















the art of singing in al! its branches. Students 
who diligently work with him will find great bene 
fit ther irom.” "—EMiLio pe Gocorta 

165 West 7ist Street "Phene, 621 Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Buildiog, Pittsburgh 


na. all may ‘become Artists, but every one may 
taught to sing artistically. 


Ida HAGGERTY-SNELL 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. Claremont Hall, 2881 B' way, New York 











BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Spawuct ion 
$02 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plase 


KARL SCHNEIDER srt 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1708 Chestnut Street + + Philadeiphia Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
9° Bucna Avenue, 











- Greets n, N.Y. 
and 56 East 34th Street, - ew York 
WALTER K A 
ST. — D L E 

UDIO OP MUSIC 
1523 Cie —— - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Composer 
Violinist 


351 W. S7th St. 


KRIENS Phone, 6391 Col. 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. 1425 Broadway, New York 
Concert 


Antonio FROSOLONO viens 


Pupils accepted at Residence Stadio 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, fl. Phone, Drexel 5079 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
MILWAUKEE, wits. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS” 


MEHAN 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SINGERS 
July Sth to August 17th 
Tel.. 5946 Columbus Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & C0., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 


























MRS. BERGEY, Pianiet 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
) 600-601. 602 Stelaway Mell. _Chlcage. mM 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos a« Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 












Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


368 368 Broadway, near 37th Si., New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist ttalfen Method 
1520 Chestast Street Philadelphie 


2 CET A, Tosa: 


620 Addison Ave., Chicago 








wt MURPHY 


METROPOLITAN 2) co. 

For concert 7 copngoments apply te 

The WOLF USICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





WIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 Weat 57th Street 
Tel. 3063 Celombus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS oes 8 





States RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 





GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 
STUDIO: O17 CARNERIE Bai 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 





The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











The One ol the three 
Great Pianos 


GVERETT Ss 


THE a a COMPANY 


Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 




















if CINCINNATL € ONSE RVATORY of MUSIC 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost Buropean Oonservatories. The facul num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Blocution MUSIC Languages 

Location ideal with t to home comfort and lux- 
artous surround Gnest and most 

equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 
trated Oatalogue FR: 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimbal! Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEABING SCROOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musice—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Maud A. Mimer. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


KRANICH & BACH 


eropuce ff» IANOS 
OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


STERLING Fianes 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 

















Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David 
~ a ~ Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
Wl Im Middelechy 


Organ slte 


























Piano. 
instrument 
made. 


Send for 








Examine the workman- 
ship on the Conover 
Only a superior 
is so well 


Manufacturers 


Catalog 




















. ELFERT F LORIO 


Teacher of a great man 
Linc Opera toner Bramatie (Seale Mian) 


char panel 


Siissing 


STUDIOS: 
104 West 79th St., New York 





ait GADIMIAN sec" 


Management : 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 ee cor, 4ist S 


la Sageat ond Restle} ofl Gestd Faned Stage 
's Own Compositions, also an American indian Music-Talk 
Has. L. WAGNER, Associate 
York City 





VICTOR Ki 


Studio at New York Institute of Masie, 


Concerts, Musicales 
and Instruction 


7 nf VIOLINIST 


860 West End Avenue, New York 





WEE 


lee rR: » ee ee ne 


T= 


Teacher of Geo F King 

Clark Paris: Dr aes art Dut. Ne eh — Dixon, 
Comming, Blood- 

Florence rence” Mulfordy v ae i Maude 
aah tunane uanaien -, an 











Assistant to Mra. Oscar Sagncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 


"Phone, 4881 Lenox 124 East 92d St., New York 


KIRK TOWNS sation 


Member Board of Directors Chleage Musical Cotlege 


JAHN: | 











HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicage 


STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Amertean Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Selenite Ye Production. yes teen Pree * ae” 
Tone Taught by Practical Demons 
Nine years abroad with the eae greatest 
masters. The value of Mme. Karst’s work is 
recognized by the foremost artists; singers of in- 
ternational fame seek her instruction and advice. 


The Wegman School of Music Musical Art Bullding 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
Direetion: — ees 
1428 Broadway New York 


























Vv ro N STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


lacorp, Nev., 1907 
SEINRICH VON 1N STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street et and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LESCHETIZKY »=%:... 


HAROLD NASON, Director 








1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
sBUTLE ioeees 
N Concerts 
Pupite Accepted 
Auditorium Bullding Chicago, i. 





GARTON 


LOCAL MANAGER 


s 
A 
Va. 
= 323 5S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ill. 








JOINT RECITALS 
SIBYL JAMES G, 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
Cc, A ry 


Soprane 
AVAILABLE Exclvswe 
Limited Number MARRY COLDERTSON 
Oraterie ead Orchestral Engagements. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 




















Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Broadway “Phone, 4848 River 


= WILD i 


Organist 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Webash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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MOZART IN BERLIN. 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 









































During a performance of Mozart's “Abduction from the Hummel isa pupil of the famous Mr. Mozart (des beruhm is first conduc f the Berlin Royal Opera t pe 
Seraglio,” at the old National Theater in Berlin on May ten Herrn Mozart) and excels all expectations in velo trigues prevented the realization of the great poser 
. 19, 178, only three years after the death of Frederick the city, certainty and delicacy.” This concert, which intr lream. In the forties the san nditions prevailed, w 
Great, the attention of the musicians in the orchestra was duced the boy Hummel (who later became so celebrated Richard Wagner applied for f conduct at 
; attracted to a man standing in the front row of the par to Berlin was very successful and among those w up lin. How much would ided ¢ g! 
quet. He was small of stature and dressed in a shabby piauded his precocious demonstrations was Mozart himself f it could boast of having had among its pet ent 
coat that reached nearly to his ankles, but it was not to Mozart's sojourn in Berlin was not a happy one The ductors those three men! 
his appearance so much as to his gesticulations that the musical powers at the court of Frederick William II, wl Mozart found the Royal Orchest nost ex 
i attention of the musicians succeeded Frederick the Great, were not favorably dis body of musicians at é jlimented the r g 
the parquet was attracted ; posed toward him, Reichardt, who was the director of the however, that th nduct was ry infer which was 
familiar with the work Royal Opera, showed not the slightest interest either in 
Mozart himself or any of his operas. Reichardt did not 
even take the trouble to make the master’s personal ac 
quaintance. When Gluck visited Berlin he had found it 
expedient to pay him his personal respects Reichardt 
however, at least remained neutral toward Mozart, but 
Duport, another man of great influence in musical circles 
st court, intrigued actively against the composer and for 
no other reason than that the composer had refused 
speak French with him when the two men had been intro 
duced to each other. Mozart's reply to Duport is so drasti 
and characteristic that ! will give it in the original 
Dass so ein walscher Fratz, der jahrelang in deutschen 
Landen ware und deutsches Brot frasse, nicht deutsch rede 
a xler radebreche, so gut oder so schlecht thm sein franz 
sisches Maul dazu gewachsen ware!” (That such a Wels! 
fool, who has for years been in German lands and gobbled 
German bread, should not speak or, at least, murder Ger 
nian as well or as badly as his French snout would permit! 
It is dificult to reconcile such an utterance with the un 
: * utterable gface and charm of Mozart's music, and yet it is 
well known that the composer was often very blunt in his 
speech. He was very frank and straightforward in his 
dealings with people and concerned himself little with the 
viles and customs of court life. It is no wonder, there 
7 fore, that a courtier like Duport was mortally offended and 
did everything in his power, and that was nsiderable, to 
injure the composer during his stay in Berlin. Duport . 
even succeeded tn prejudicing the king against Mozart to ‘ Medio Dux agmine 
some extent, although the monarch really loved Wolf Ver titur arma tevens,ct oto vertice «npra est 
gang’s music. The king gave Mozart to understand that ee 
he should prefer not to have him give a concert in Berlin; 
however, the great composer was invited to play and im 
gagre wo en ve yo ae ae ~ Mn BBA provise at court and queen showed him spe cial atten 
OM MAY 16, 178 tion, although the king himself was very cool and formal KING FREDERICK WILLIAM II 
, It was reported that the king had a secret audience with " . . * . 
with the singers, conducted with both hands and suddenly, Mozart and offered him a position as conductor at hi 
when the second violins took D sharp while the orchestra Opera with a salary of 3,000 Thaler But the authenticity mily too true \ lt r Mozart fe fa rt of attra 
was playing in E minor, he shouted out aloud: “Ver f this interview has been doubted At any rate. Mozart ing the attention in Berlin that leserved, during t 
flucht, wollt Ihr D greifen?’” (Curse it, will you play D?) remained faithful to his monarch, the Austrian Emperor spring of 178, he made frien among the re 
Then it dawned upon the musicians that none other than although the latter had done little or nothing for him and nusical connoisseurs He ay mnie le Y luring 
‘ , the composer himself was standing before them. Thiswas deserved no such consideration. But as Weissmann in hi stay in tow f ad a nant ve ipade with 
also soon clear to the audience. A pani f his pupils, Henriette Baran H 
* seized the singers as soon as it became was a freque guest at the house of Sat 
known that Mozart was in the audienc tory, the architect, who has a good am 
and some of them refused to go on again teur musiciat ew viano by Streiche 
when the curtain had fallen after the which Mozart y at tt man’s hor 
, first act. The conductor was compelled greatly interested the poser, beca 
to request Mozart to go behind the scenes f it ne One ni 
and calm the singers, which he did will whe e and h friends were ik 
7 ’ ingly He even promised Madame Ba mert ut Sartor } ‘ Mozart 
ranius, who was most frightened of all denly became tl hef t | 
the singers, that he would teach her the notebo und bewan to write lea ' 
part himself the others that the eed nsider } 
That Mozart was in Berlin during the at tt ntinue t urity 
latter part of April and the month of us their noise { t it east dist 
May in 1788 is a fact and yet, strange him. He wrote i . ’ , 
to say, no mention of his visit to the cap time and then sat wri to the n 
ital of Prussia was made in any of the played the piece t he had t 
newspapers of Berlin or Potsdam. The posed. It was the \ erum 
papers of that date contained all sorts of he immortal composer left Ber 
news about the doings of the court and poverty-stricke nat t he ha 
other items of no importance whatever, é arriving ime I 
but not one word about Wolfgang Ama stand in the least ‘ ke t 
deus Mozart. True, this was only th f himself and I t : 
beginning of the reign of Mozart's lacking in gment e ever 
F operas, and yet a concert announcement tica ing f life 
q that appeared in a Berlin paper on THE OLD NATIONAL THEATER OF BERLIN Ludwick Tic the t 
March 21 and 23 of the same year Where Mozert attend d the performance of his opera i &o who was then 
178, indicates that Mozart's name at made Mozart 
that time was already sufficiently known to b book Berlin als Musikstadt” (from which the a n two became firm friends. M f 
’ considered of value in connection with the introduction of | panying pictures are taken), aptly says, it would have beer speaking Mozar 
& New piano prodigy [he announcement says that “the contrary to the traditions of Berlin at that time to have fact that only 1 é i 
ten year old virtuos Johann Nepomuk Hummel, of retained a genius. Court intrigues even for half a century preciated his real greatne rl 
Vienna, will play on the Fortepiano. He will be heard in after this kept great men away from the capital of Prussia esulting from Mozart's visit 
4 the Corsika Concert Hal! and will be assisted by the or In 1821, at the time of the “Freischiitz” premiere, Carl in order from the king write a 


chestra of Her Majesty the Ruling Queen. Aforesaid Maria von Weber would gladly have accepted the position chamber music performance ; within 
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posed expressly for 


good graces of the king and to win the good will of every- 





In recognition of this the one of influence connected with the musical life of Berlin 
Mozart a golden snuff box, The papers were full of him, his operas were successful, 
pensation Mozart came and he was féted and was the hero of the hour. He even 
( succeeded in having a performance of his oratorio “Job” 
vccorded Carl von given at the Royal Opera House for his own benefit. It 
lin f the same year was the first time in the history of that institution that 
) ad been closed to its doors had ever been opened for such a purpose. This 
the ediocrity, von benefit performance of “Job” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
Mad House” and was in the presence of the king and queen, and court 
1 wit erwhelm society and the brilliant assemblage was the crowning glory 
e entire irt were present of von Dittersdorf’s life. The performance itself, with an 
elmed with attention \ immense chorus and the Royal Orchestra, which had been 
knew the difference be augmented to 230 musicians, the Berliners considered one 
) ‘ it large f the most brilliant things in the musical history of the 
nplace te f the latter city 

t vie nd f the Von Dittersdorf left the hospitable court of Frederick 
ittersdorf 1CCE how William Il. a richer and a happier man. What must have 
nplete mat the world in been the thoughts of Mozart on reading in the Vienna 
limself a tier among papers of the brilliant reception accorded his mediocre 

i iimself behind the colleague ? 
Cahier Vacation in the North. in this city, and while Mare A. Blumenberg was 
| Norway must be an extremely in San Francisco in 1905 he met Bennett and en 
pend the summer, The accom gaged him to take charge f the Boston — ofhee 
me Charles Cahier, the of Tue Musica Courier He made so good im th 
i ‘ band on their yacht, whic ‘Hub of the Universe” that he was soon taken to the 
: cer home at Hankoebad. Nor New York office and finally became the managing editor 
we member of the Norwegian Roval Of the greatest musical journal in the world. It is with a 
\ , Catt : been well known Sort of satisfaction that the Pacific Coast Musical Review 
vera and concert singes counts Mr. Bennett among its first staff correspondents 








plendid work under Gustav Mah 

kk Opera and in the annual festival 

ner performances Munich She 

n debut last spring at the Metropolitan 
Gatti-Casazza w so well pleased 

ed her for several appeat 

ng of the coming is of 1912-13 

‘ ing October, No 

Ly ( x year, will give her fellow 


ited with an artist 


rably known throughout 


Courtesies te Musical Courier Man. 


t 


editor t tne New 


to California Mr 


Yor 
Bennett 
ne t last seven vears 

i ul pportunity 

veation { visit to his 
eparture for th 


irnahstie work 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Authorized representative of 


LESCHETI2Z2KY 


KUPSTBINER ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 
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~ VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

oc For four years the oaly assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., PRAGER ST., 11 


E, POTTER FRISSELL 


Leschetizky Method 


For ten years a highly successful teacher of this famous 
Certificated and highly endorsed. Pupils a 
pear frequently in public recitals before a musical audi- 
ence. Special attention to Teacher’s Course; also to piano, 
harmony and theory, Apply, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Dresden, 
A Germany. 
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Mr. Bennett is very happy to see his native city again, and 


note the marvelous reconstruction that has been going on 


during the last few years. Mr. Bennett.is enthusiasti 


ibout the wonderful work that is being achieved by Tut 
Musicat Courier, the editorial rooms of which practically 
form a musical clearing house for the entire world. Mr 
Bennett is accompanied by Mrs. Bennett, and is the re 
cipient of numerous social attentions. He has a leave of 


ibsence of seven weeks, of which he spends about a month 


in California 


MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
Memputs, Ter tul 6 
Che best thing that has happened in Memphis music cir 
cles tor many years is the undertaking f build an audi 
Plans tor 


torium an armory-auditorium under the man 


iwement of C. C, Hanson, one of the city’s leading pro 


uressive The first meet 


spirits, have taken definite shape 


ing to perfect these plans was held in Mr. Hanson's office 
Tuesday morning with most satisfactory results. Mem 
bers of all military companies of the city have been asked 
to co-operate and Mr. Hanson, president, has appointed 


Lieut.-Col. Roane Waring chairman of the military com 
Mrs. W. A 


Beethoven Club, has given a liberal 


mittee Gage, an influential member of the 


sum to be used as a 


nucleus for a building fund The gilt was presented in the 


mame of the Beethoven Club 
nRre 
Mrs. E. bF. Stapleton is in Chicago, where she has taken 
up her study with Liebling and Clippinger 
a2aa 
Prof. and Mrs. Jacob Bloom are summering in the East 


They will return early in October to take up the work in 


the Southern Conservatory of Music, which institution will 
headquarters this fall in the Kimball Building 
rere 


\musement Company has about completed 
Main street 


have new 


The M rresth 


i handsome new theater on Under the man 
Nichols, musical director, an orchestra will 


Mohler 


igement of Mr 


be imstalled \ giant pipe organ has been pur 








hased at a cost of $10,000, and will be formally opened 
by some renowned organist Nota NANCE OLIVER 
Cologne has heen hearing “Oberon.” “L’Africaine,” 
‘Kubreigen,.” “Jewels of the Madonna,” “Pariah.” “Mika 
d »,”” et 
MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 8 


IN VIENNA 


LOLITA D. MASON 


Wien, VIII Buchfeldgasse 6, Tir 11 
Short and concise courses. Modulation end Anslysis 
easily made clear and applicabie 
GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST, 64, BERLIN W., GERMANY 














Granberry in Rome. 

George Folsom Granberry, musical director of the Gran 
berry Piano School, New York, recent 
American tourists in Rome. The master is traveling with his 
mother, and when last heard from both were in fine health 
Mr. Granberry is to come back the end of September and 
will then announce plans for the opening of the fall term 
A branch of the Granberry Piano School 


was among the 


at his school. 


is open in Newport, R. L, in charge of Mr. Pray. Several 


teachers are also directing the summer courses at the 
school in Carnegie Hall, New York 


American String Quartet Tour. 

The American String Quartet, consisting of women play 
ers from Boston, is to tour the West in the autumn under 
Walter R addition to 
the bookings already made, 


the management of Anderson. In 
demands have come from 


thus Mr. Anderson 


new 


Wisconsin and Minnesota cities and 


has arranged to extend the tour, which ts run for over 


a month —-~-—--- — 
Weingartner Gets a Medal. 
Herewith is shown the reproduction of a medal bas-relief 
The piece was presented to 
The artist 
famous con 
Prof 


depicting Felix Weingartner 
him recently by one of his Viennese admirers 
has caught well the interesting head of the 
ductor ahd has idealized it delicately and skillfully 














Schwartz, of Vienna, is the creator of the art 


Che Imperial Mint of 


Stefan 
work in bronze Vienna has offered 
to multiply the medal in small sizes 


Mabel Beddoe'’s Conservatory Record. 
escape Mabel Beddoe had 
Music and dev 


teaching 


It was a narrow from taking 


degree of Doctor of ting herself to the 


theoretical instead of ad ypting 


W hile a 


mntralto easi 


higher forms of 


the concert stage. student at the Toronto Con 


' 1 ' , 
y won highest honors 


servatory, the Canadian 


n piano, musica! theory, harmony and form, a record that 
so impressed the faculty that a free scholarship was offered 
as an inducement for her to take her Doctor's degree. It 
was only after long consideration that the young singer 
determined to follow the course whic! hsequently has 
brought her into such favorable votice as a recital and 


atorio artist 
Miss 


help to her as a singer, while her linguistic 


Beddoe has found her ability as a pianist of 


great 
knowledge has 
special aid im the study of musical 


peen a terature at 


rst hand. Many of the English verses in her repertory 


herself from the French, lalian an 


HEINZE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 

For many years the well known and successful exponent of 
Leschetizky’s principles of piano playing 
Berlin W., Luitpold St. 35 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 


have been adapted by 


Garman 


VICTOR 
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ENRICHETTA ONELLI, 





OF DUDLEY BUCK. 


PROFESSIONAL PUPIL 





























South Africa and Australia art wer t wear the best the al death bed scene he ting was very touching 
singers and musical artists, and the lumns of the Musi Ra Daily M Johannesburg 
ay 1 , - - 
CAL URIER Nay ré rded t su esses n t s¢ , 
L Courier have 1 shespcanctieaat , . any . In the third tale Miss Onelli won gold pinios and tl 
far away countries Among the recent Americans who plause. I listened with. ra easure the bitter-swee 
have toured in the \ntipodes, winning laurels tor then ice so admirably in tune wit " ‘ < < i 
selves is the sopran ky etta Onelli, a professional — 1 Ant . ce Of rare a1 CAUTISE! QuAiiy 
. ‘ , : t t me with great skill Miss Onell s actress as 
pupil of Dudley Buck Miss Onelli (in private life Har ‘ . ; 
. ; ad either , x tl capacities Sie is ‘ 
riet Wiswell O'Ne was tined in New York by M 4~ Pg: Stat, Tobannecbivn, Dreamed 
Buck, and from all a nts she has done things that re sig: aia 
} ; " \" 1 Miss O was charm wt € « an 
lect great credit upon her teacher as w as upon herse . y , ™ : 
; , : : . song She $ a tured soprar wide egiste exib 
During the past year, Miss Onell is been singing lea very expressive The Cape Town Are 
i roles w Quin! Opera Company in Sout 
Africa and Australia lhe ympany. with Miss Onelli as I chet Onelli was an extremely K \ l 
ne of the prime donne, is now on its way bach Great oe a , Re purny oe eng Srougat onan 
, ‘ ee g. whi characte es the music r la Cape T 
Britain The Ame singe wen engaged sing 
i number of performan in England Of Enrichetta Or sM ecnoug ‘ lly be sai 
Some of the parts in which Miss Onelli has won par- aise. The pathos of her lovely voice in the third act wa ling 
" ¢ ; — mr th ri ews 
ticular distinction are, Madama Butterfly; Marguerite in 1 her acting all that could be desired.—The South African New 
Gounod’s “Faust Antonia in “Hoffmann’s Tales” and Something of Miss Onelli’s intelligence and musicia 
Mimi in “La Boheme’ ship may be judged from the fact that she never herse 
s } } ‘ " ‘ 
The following notices refer to Miss Onelli’s successes ad witnessed performance f Offenbach’s fantasti 
in South Africa opera, “Hoffmann’s Tales” until she sang in the prod 
\ oneri j he fas a P 
Marguerite F with , tion given at Cape Town. The notices above show that th 
e excepti f As It s $ ‘ ty with its idea , ' 
e : bit prano was received with tavor by the musical pub 
t ve la t } g eau 
st night. in a wa h g ‘ ‘ ence & reld the lat turned out to hear the opera 
ellt . He ce ‘ guests Miss Onelli has a fine voice, and this together wit! r 
ent grief aes able exponent dmirable training under Buck, and her, histrion upt 
\ te } 1 f th s , ' , ; P 
;, o : ; a z tude, united in making her one of the artists in the com 
the 1 oc > x it t 4 . “ Pm : 
t.—Cape Town At any of which only excellence was expected; she nev 
‘ " ‘ Q ) ) 
hsetoemes lisappointed these expectations, either Miss Onelli's 
Miss One f 4 ‘ ‘ t " k ecord is one that should make her feel proud and het 
to the end.-—-The 1 al Leade teacher, Mr. Buck, has also reason for feeling well satis 
i ed in what his pupil has accomplished Here, again 
\ he nging } One Mi “a : Pe ‘ ‘ , 
I F Mell the is another illustration n American tramed nger, win 
exce € he t € € ad 
stinguishe vi oO hed a are gh < ning golden opimions vera abroad 
ctivel sf one wit t reates mvenience ait 
KlibansKy and Pupils in Bayreuth, electively 1 e great 
' 
ionzaieys tor the past seven ve lave been inveterate 
Sergei Klibansky, the baritone and teacher from Ne, nae y : , 
° travelers, for their tours have covered not only the entire 
York, with a party of his pupils, is attending the perform ' is - ad é; - ; 
- . nitec tates but all the civi ed sica yuntries n the 
ances at Bayreuth. Mr. Klibansky will remain in the Wag i 
: . : other side of the Atlanti Next season, w nark 
ner town until the close of the festival this month. He 
j ; their sixth under London Charlton inagement, Ww 
and his young singers with Mada KK libansky have seats . . 
sate clude eighty mecerts 
for all the producti 
Before going to Bayreuth the Klibansky party was in Bet 
lin and later will go t Paris Mr. Klibansky will return 
: A Group of Wagner Interpreters. 
to America in time to resume his work in October P P 
[The accompanying photograph represents a ip 
Wagner interpreters in Germany One is Ziegler, the 
The Flonzaleys as Travelers. tenor who sings David in “Die Meistersinger 
Even the cramped quarters of a Pullman car have n Kirchhoff, the Walther von St ne in the pine era 
terrors for the member f the Flonzaley Quartet when five is Ernestine Schumann-H eink, the greatest Ortrud 
there is practice to be done—and as scarcely a day in the six is Siegfried Wagner and eight Dr. Richter, two of th 
eason passes it} hat e n their exacting eves nusical directors The others in ¢ g ip were n 
travel periods are juently utilized for the purpose. I named by the friend who mailed the picture to T1 
the privacy of a stateroom they rehearse eir program CAL COURTER 











Kirchhoff 


V1. Siegfried Wagner; 


Walther von 


Schumann. Heimk 


Stolzing in “Meistersinger’ \ 


VIII, Dr. Richter 


Adriann £& ECE A INTE 


ARTIST PIANIST of Rome 
Available entire season in concert 
Address, HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 424 Si... 


Christine MILLER SMeeatte 


1003 Heberton Ave. 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FELIX FOX st 


Management, Season 1912-13 Mire. PAUL SUTORIUS, 1 West 34th St, New Yor’ 


— * PAGDIN TENOR 


Exclusive Direction 
5S West 38th Street, New York 


WALTER RK. ANDERSON 
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L 
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E 
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Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 


Kaiser VW ilhelmstr., 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reter tt 1 Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


New York 

















COACHING FOR 
CHURCH AND 
OPERA 


450 Riverside Drive New York 
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Second American Tour 
Management R. E. Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B'way and qtet ew York 








Adeline Cos N E Ee 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 5d 
Johnston ( *h as. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Building, Bway and 4:et St.. New \ ork 





Assisted by 

— py fy! at 
Management 

Commercial Tr a 
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Second American Tour 
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Summer School of Vocal Music 


Madame von KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the great Garcia Method 
Announces her usual Summer School at 
POINT CHAUTAUQUA - - New York 
Repertoire, Languages, methods of teaching, Operat ¢ 
end Oratorio Tradit on, Interpretation Reci als. 
Address for Particulars, POINT CHAUTAUQUA, New York 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


Colorature Soprano 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 


NAMARA-TOYE 


LYRIC-COLORATURA-SOP! 


Second American Tour 
Singer.” Engaged by New York Philharn 
Mozart Society—Plaza Musicales, et 
Chas. L. Wagner, associate manag 
Bway and gist St, } 








New York 


“A Great Mozart 

Society—N. Y 
Management R. E. Johnston 

Commercial Trust Building 





8.6 KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 


Ten Sunday Evenings at the Lyric Theatre 

India—China—J apan—et 

ment R. E. Johnston Chas, L. Wagner, associate manager 
‘ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 4ist &., New York 


Beginning Nov. tot 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well! as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 1 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, to whom ticHets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 
citals or concerts to be attended.| 

1, SQUARE DE LA TourR-Mavsouns, | 
e Goodrich -are so 
" nything about 


er id many times 











Mi i> IYAUBIGNE IN THE GARDEN 


ently been looking over some pieces 

| nd they have given me so 

it | cannot resist the desire to write 

These the “Synthetic Series of Piano 
Suite for Small Hand which 1s a 
Series,” and an Album of Six 


; hes rké all evidently belong together 


fined method for the piano 
ar th ame characteristics learly the result 
ught and a long experience in teach 
rare indeed—a genuine talent for 
We feel at once that Mrs. Goodrich is un 
inable, to write merely the ordinary, all 
\ nd uninteresting sort of exercise. 
cal positions, compositions that it is 
| en when one has no need and 
tudies 
a es 


iis point: All of 
studies that exist for the 


ttention to t 





are written by people who are essentially teachers and 
have neither talent nor aptitude for composition. It is 
hard to say which of these two classes is the more use- 
less. The first, even after the publisher has been through 
it and eliminated some of its worst faults, invariably con- 
tains difficulties which are actually injurious to the student, 
difficulties which cannot be entirely eliminated without de- 
stroying the composition and which generally the com- 
poser will refuse to allow to be greatly altered. There 
are stretches which small hands cannot easily reach, har- 
monies which are too abstruse for the beginner, rhythms 
that appear insurmountable difficulties to the inexperi- 
enced musician, and such objections without end. Such 
pieces as these are bad enough, and yet many teachers 
will use them because those that belong to the other class 
are still worse. The average “study” is an abomination 
It bores the teacher as well as the student, and is gener- 
ally only half learned, because to practice it steadily is so 
dreadfully irksome. To live on a steady diet of such dry 
tinder very soon brings about a feeling of disgust that 
few have the will or the power to overcome. Mrs. Good- 
rich must have realized all this very fully when she set 
to work to write these studies. From the very first piece, 
which is as simple as possible—I mean simple of execu- 
tion—there is an evident desire to give the pupils their 
wings, It is a real piece with real melody and real har- 
mony, and it uses, not five notes, but the whole keyboard. 
The two hands are given free play. They work out, in 
the form of graceful arpeggios, pleasing harmonies ac- 
companying a very pretty melody. Yet, from beginning to 
end, the same figure is continued as it is in a study, but 
without monotony. And this résumés the whole of these 
“Synthetic Studies” and the “Suite for Small Hands,” 
eighteen pieces in all Of course, as tastes differ, there 
will be vast divergences of opinion as to which is the 
prettiest of all these pieces Personally I like the “Day 
Dream,” No. 4, in Part II] of the “Synthetic Studies 

And many times | have played this piece for my own 
amusement or asked some one to play it to me, and I put 
it to you honestly, how many of the average sort of little 
pieces on which our children are educated will bear this 
sort of repetition or give any real pleasure at all to any 
grown-up” from first to last, least of all to a professional 
musician? You will say: “Schumann, op. 15 or op. 68.” 
Exactly! But what use are those as studies? How many 
teachers find themselves able to use them, at least in the 


beginning 


mre 
The thing that I like the best about these pieces by Mrs 
Goodrich is the fact that they are never trivial. Even 
the pieces with juvenile names, such as “Robin Goodfel- 
low” or “The Little Major,” are never of the kind which 











vith a very few exceptions, mto two 
that are written by y Fea composers could spoil a child’s taste by inducing a liking for the 
lar as studies ind, those that popular or insipid. This is due, I think, as much to the 
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harmony as to the melody. Mrs. Goodrich has a way of 
suggesting suspensions, of introducing chords that are not 
merely major or minor triads, and this with the rarest 
possible use of accidentals. She has discovered, as every 
really educated musician will discover, that harmony may 
be varied without the use of augmented and diminished 
chords simply by using the various inversions of the 
seventh chords (not only the dominant seventh), and in- 
dicating these chords by the use of only two or three 
notes, or striking the notes one after another, which ren- 
ders the execution very simple indeed. 
mene 

The “Album of Piano Studies,” consisting of six pieces 
of medium difficulty without octaves, is a little more pre- 
tentious than these “Synthetic Studies,” but carries out the 
same principles exactly The pieces are very pianistic. 
Chere is a study for the left hand alone that is charming 
and very easy, a most useful piece; a tremolo which de- 
velops a most charming melody; two studies in broken 














EMMA EAMES, DOUGLAS WISE AND D'AUBIGNE WITH 
GROUP OF PUPILS. 





chords; and a trill study of great beauty. These are real 
gems, and are “as ornamental as they are useful.” Taken 
all in all a careful review of these graded studies con- 
vinces one that Mrs. Goodrich has succeeded in doing 
something that has rarely, perhaps never, been done be- 
fore—she has succeeded in making a large number of 
pieces perfectly suitable for teaching, perfectly graded, 
thoroughly pianistic, and so attractive and full of genuine 
musical beauty that any one, whether a student or not, will 
take pleasure in playing them. 
neme 

Mr. and Mrs Goodrich are off for Switzerland for the 
summer but will return to Paris to resume their work in 
the early fail. 
: a nd 

\ young American, May Esther Peterson, made her 
debut on the French stage at Vichy on July 2 in the role 
of Manon and scored a genuine success not only for the 
beauty of her voice but for the dramatic intensity of her 
interpretation Miss Peterson has a voice of remarkable 
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range and possesses facility in coloratura Her 


vo.ce is particularly noticeable for its unusual mellow qual- 


great 


ity, very rare in a coloratura soprano. There is no loss 


of this quality on the upper notes and the Vichy papers 
speak especially of “the rare volume and solidity in the 
upper register.” Miss 


French resorts this summer and is, I believe, proposed for 


Peterson is to be heard in other 


the Opéra Comique for the coming season 


mre 


In speaking last week of Eugene D'Harcourt's opera 
make also some mention of the in 
of the 
French Government regarding the music in other countries 
of Europe. the title of Actuelle” 


three volumes have been pu! lished containing reports of 


“Tasso” I intended to 


vestigations which he has conducted by order 


Under “La Musique 
M. D’Harcourt’s investigations in Italy, Germany and Aus 


tria, and Scandinavia These works deal with conserva- 


tories, concerts, theaters, etc. 7 hey contain portraits of 


many of the most important musicians of those countries, 
photographs, floor plans and stage plans of most of the 
hey give the rules and 
the the 


In recent years, and all sorts 


opera houses end concert halls 


terms of engagement of employees im operas, 


operas that have been given 
the greatest 
skill, 


LY Harcourt has shown in the prep- 


of general information which is of interest 


I cannot speak too highly of the intelligence and 


thoroughness which M 


aration of this work 


nRe 


Oscar Seagle garnered these press notices on his Amer 
ican tour im 19090 

First of all interest centered in the baritone, M Seagle This 
young artist, herald d as the favorite pupil of Jean de Reszke, can 
ever from Paris to sing Elijah He had good deal t lo M usi 
festival goers associate with Elijah the ames of Frangcon Davies, 
Witherspoon and BDisphan Mr. Seagle falls short of these singers 
of that part in stature, and perhaps it is trifle disappointing ‘to 





























“THE FIDDLING ASS 

Architectural detail nthe exterior of the Chartres Cathedral 
(twelfth century) 

the imagination of what sort of a man | ah might have been 
physically This possible defect, howeve was fully met in th 
magnificent voice which Mr. Seagle possess s Tonight he had t 
bring his youth to bear upon a ficult work and to use a homely 
phrase “he made good He has a superb voice and abundant tem 
perament. He has dignity of tons, sings with authority, true to the 
study of the energetic character of the Prophet; for he gave a trad 
tional reading of the character, eliminating mu of th lramatic 
effect which is well remembered in Davies and Witherspoon and pat 
ticularly Bispham He does not undertake th loubtful experiment 
of attempting to transplant dramatic scenes uj the concert plat 
form. He follows a more careful tradition of giving Mend Issohn’s 
very beautiful music simply as music His clear tones of bright 
character, his splendid -nunciation and remarkable volume f tone, 
with a dominating carrying quality, made him indeed a Elijah worth 

h aring.—Roston Herald, September jo, 1909 
The popular stamp of approval at the night concert went to Usca 
Seagle, the young baritone, who had eared earlier in the week in 
Elijah. The outburst came at the close of the prologue f-on Leon 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci,” which he sang with artistic hnieh and he was 
forced to bow his acknowledgment five times. He was heard earlier 
in the program in the scene and aria from Verdi's “The Masked 
Ball.” After his rest from Wednesday night's work he was i 
f the festival Boston 


splendid voice and his was the real ovation of 
Herald, October 2, 1909. 





“Man Wants bat Little,” Etc. 

General counsellors, guides, philosophers, boarding house 
mistresses, et al.—in addition to being able to impart an 
unheard of amount of knowledge in a short ptriod of time 
irrespective of the receptivity or lack of same ofthe candi- 


date for instruction—all that is demanded and even more 
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from the versatile vocal teacher of the present. In proof 
of this comes the following letter received by Madame de 
Serreno of New York from a prospective pupil, which 
bears out the above contention fully 








Dear Mapam-—Yours received some days ago Will you kindly 
inform me further regarding your work; sending circular and men 
tioning additional names of your successful pupils besides Olive 
Fremstad, Lucille Marcel, Charlotte Maconda and Caroline Mih 
Hardy Should I decide to go to New York I do not see how it is 
possible for me\to take more than ten lessons As I am 
teaching now instead of singing, 1 will be more advanced work 
that I would take up with you In this way it will be necessary 
for me to hear solos for soprano, tenor, bass and other voices, be 
side my own (contralto) Could I have the portunity of 
hearing your other lessoms? This 1 would desire as much as any 
thing. Do you know of a reasonable, d-sirable boarding pace where 
I could have the use of the piano? Do you give certificates? 

Would you care to mention any song—operatic-—-German, Frene 
and Italian, that k,could learn before coming, to bring with me, 
should I decide to Jake this step? 

Do vou have any assistant teachers, and if not, do you need ong 

ur studia? This is prompted by the fact that I ust make the 
most of the time at my disposal for this purpose 
Translated Tones. 
(( hepin's G Minor Ballade.) 
And still the pain endures! 
\ thousand years have stumbled on 


If time could measure pain 


And still it cannot die 

Full oft and deep I’ve buried it 
The haunting memory 

Of that soul-searing blade of fire 
Yet never deep enough; 

As sighing winds to livid life 
Fan embers, ashy pale, 

So memory, that seems to die, 


Stirs fitfully again, 


Its ghostly wings a-flutter, 
At some vibrant word or tone 
That echoes back that hour 


Though | flaunt my ebbing courage 


In the taunting face of life, 

And win her scant acknowledgment, 
Acceptance of myself 

Yet, not myself, the shell of Self, 


Is all the world may know 


Was't yesteryear or yesterday, 





Jak wad « Gad * Sem . Jad 
| deemed myself content 
Ah, yesterday but lied! 
On waves of yearning tone that rise 
To falter in a sigh, 
rhe echo of an old, old cry, 
Whose sob, long smothered, knows 
he opiate resignation, 
My want comes surging back, 
With interest of the years heaped on, 


lo weight my leaden soul 
QO, dearest, direst’ hour, 

Chat that 
Of wildly beating hope, 


pinnacle 


set me on 
And showed me all the Heaven about 
Then cast me hurtling down, 


Down, down to nothingness! 


tut when the curtain needs must fal! 


Upon my dreary part, 


When Mother Earth shall bosom me 
And make me 


yne with her, 


Then, will it know oblivion 


This fitful-flaming scar 


Or must the memory linger on, ns 
\ disembodied woe? 
Come, cloak me, resignation! 
Once more within thy dusk 
Though still the pain endure 
Lura E. Anew 


Charles Anthony in Lendon. 


Charles Anthony, the excellent pianist, is being kept 


busy in London 
for the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Queen Mary's 


cousin} 


Recently he played at a private tea given 


Jesides social activity he is industriously prepar 
ing his third recital in London, to be given July 19 by 
private subscription. Regarding the latest public 
ance of Mr 


limes says 


ippear 
Anthony in the English capital the London 


The greater part of the program which Mr Anthony gave a 
Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon consisted of small picces whic! 
he plays with admirable point and character Even those by Ma 
Dowell, which are put together upon a very siende ythmic basis 
become definite under his hands, for while he uses the opportunities 
which they.give for effects of tone he does not dwell too long upon 
euch effects, but has also care for the forms of melody and phrase 
At his first recital we spoke of his excellent playing of Debussy, and 
yesterday “Poissons d'Or” was repeated by request, and one or two 
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other pieces were given wit In # elicat a gt t wa 
mistake to incl Max Reger's variations a theme by Bach k 
a whale among goldfishes; but it was a greater n ake t ¥ 
the whole of it, for without the magnificent fugue which ends i 
ne loses the trer ido portion of the work, which is its « 
beauty What was give f it weve ‘ bled one to s that M 
Anthony's technic is able f dealing with the big atyk f pia 
music, and his performa was sufficient x ake one 
hope that he w give the w © anothe t 
Parisian Society Cordial to Alda. 

Frances Alda, the prima donna, is enjoying her holida 

in Paris, where her husband, Signor Gatti-Casa ha 





FRANCES ALDA 

taken a house on the Avenue Bourdonna ‘ ' 
mands a fine view of the “Ville Lumiere Although it 3 
ma sense play time ior the singe i¢ een t le 
mand at society fun ns lhe P ns admire Alda 
they learned to admire her when sh ing t the Opera 
three year igo 

During the last few weeks, Madame Ald i ing a 
number of notable soirées, among them be tl given 
by the Duchesse d’'Uzes, Marquise de St. Paul, ¢ tess 
de Berteux, Princess de Lucinge, le Grand-du iH 
L'Infante Evulalie the Amer in Ambassac and 
Mrs. Herrick 

Madame Alda ha refused all engage ent | pe \ 
gust, which she is planning to spend in Marienba 1 com 
plete rest, to fortify herself for the coming season. whi 
promises to be unusually strenuou In ad nt r three 
months’ engagement at the Metropolitan Opera H ‘ : 
will undertake a concert tour, beginning early in Octol 
his tour, while originally scheduled for but five weet 
has now been extend to eimht wing t the n 
cities from which requests have ne for Ald 

Marie Loulse Todd Sees the Great West. 

Marie Louise Todd, the New York yanist i 
by her sister, Emma Todd, left last week for’a 
Western trip. Miss Todd has arranged ake 
Colorado Sprinzs Salt Lake City Mine I Nevad 
and other places en route. She pect é 
California coast by the end of August or beg ng of 


September 
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Hatcheson to Have Studio in Berlin. Schroeder will devote his entire time to concert work; he 


nie 5 ¥. J 6, 1912 will play with orchestra at leading club concerts and in en- 
‘ n in American musical semble with his two musical daughters, Hedwig Schroeder, 
, Chat ' 1 npanies the pianist and Mrs. Bradbury, a soprano 


Hutche 
il en 
I i ly 
play 
| . Ha 
4 I i 
t estra na rman 
é , Frida 
\LWIN SCHROEDER AND DAUGHTERS 
a . 
ely rt time given to practising [he accompanying picture shows the great ‘cellist and 
lirector his two accomplished daughters on the porch of the 
siivibeiciaainai Schroeder summer home at Sorrento, Maine. 
Harriet Bawden a Haydn Cratorio. Mrs. Sawyer reports that she has made some important 
bookings for Mr. Schroeder for the early part of the win- 
) 8 ge - ws om bs ; a ter and last week mitracts were signed for four more 
; e Cer eg ma meerts in the West 
Ma 
Bibulous Bayreuth. 
fees Tue Musicat Courter presents to its readers a flashlight 
nd ex taken recently in Bayreuth at a picturesque little restaurant 











Carles Salzedo Tour Abroad. 

Carlos Salzedo, the great harpist of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who on occasions, during the last 
season, delighted the Sunday night audiences at the Metro 


several 


politan, recently closed a highly success 
ful tour of Spain and Switzerland. Mr 


will 


Paris, where he 
to 


Salzedo is now in 


remain until he returns America in 


the autumn. 

M. Salzedo is acknowledged by many 
critics to possess a talent closely bor- 
dering on genius; he is not only 
a harpist of unusual talents, but a pianist 
skill, taken 
prize for piano as well as the harp at 


Music, at the 


of equal having the first 
the Paris Conservatory of 
age of sixteen 


Like 


Salzedo 


Mr. 


in 


many serious musicians, 


finds his greatest pleasure 
composing; he has written compositio7s 
for the piano, harp and voice; nearly 
all of his works have been published in 
Paris. During his vacation he devotes 
much of his time to writing new scores 

M. Salzedo will be heard in a few re- 
citals fall, together with 
Anna Case, the charming soprano of the 


early next 


Metropolitan, and during the season in 


concerts as frequently as his work at 
the Opera will permit. Harpists of his caliber are rare 
[he following comments are from recent editions of 
the European press. 

Carlos Salzedo is the “Kubelik of the harp What is to be more 
wondered at in the young artist, besides his virtuosity, is his true 
and intense feeling and his idealistic musical sense Le Petit Nicois, 
Nice 

Pianist, harpist, composer, Carlos Salzede is a real genius.--El 


Correo de Guipuzcoa, San Sebastian 


Salle Erard, young Carlos Salzedo had a 
pianist a8 mar 
kept 


under the spell of his musical charm the select 


Tuesday evening at the 


wonderful and well deserved success. As clever a 


velous a harpist he carried away and 


and enthusiastic audience that cheered him un 


ceasingly Le Gaulois, Paris 


To state that Carlos Salzedo particularly pos 


sesses one of the qualities which denote a rea 


unfair has them all! 


his 


showed 


to him; he 


the 


artist would be 
Recalled 
style and 


at the 


time after time for charm of 


the wonderful virtuosity he 


piano as well as at the harp, the young 





artist had an unprecedented triamph.——Journal 
‘ | t h re de la Charente Inférieure, La Rochelle 
? Carlos Salzedo is a real virtuoso wha can 
play, with equal mastery, piano and harp. H 
is the most wonderfully gifted genius | ever 
int met.—Le Troyen, Troyes. 
‘ whon | 
\\ Murderous Music. 
\\ “Music hath charms” for some peo 
ple, but not for scores of residents of 
é the vicinity of Eighteenth and Raleigh 
ning Streets, who this morning filed a lengthy 
\rgona petition with the health and police com 
mittee of the city council asking that 
the Austrian band be restrained from 
e Wi practising at its headquarters on the 
a és oe Waher Sooner < ‘Mashed Wiastt «. Winns Wed corner mentioned ‘The noise made by 
Facaues Urius: & Kirehhot this band,”’ reads the camplaint, “has 
caused deaths among children and 
wor $e rly English called “Die Eule” (The Owl), where the festival artists adults.” The committee, at the suggestion of Chairman 
ed t t ational are found every evening in artistic communion over the J, J.-Jennings, directed Chief of Police Slover to “subdue” 
‘ 1 mut mues of Gambrinus The persons indicated by the numer the band.—Portland (Ore.) Journal, July 5, 1912. 
il News ls are (1) Schumann-Heink, (2) Walter Soomer, (3) ~ - . 
eras W rly (4) William Hinshaw, (5) Jacques Victor Kazdo with Auer. 
rlus, (6> Walter Kirchhoff. Victor Kuzdo, the violinist whose home is now New 
Alwin Schroeder and His Daughters. anaaneeanne York, is studying with Leopold Auer in Loschwitz, near 
’ nt of il novelties projected at the Cologne Opera for 1912 Dresden, this summer. Mr, Kiizdo writes that he is pre- 
‘ s } include “Ariadne auf Naxos,” “Feuersnot,” “Barbarina” paring his repertory for next season 
rong the Neitzel), “Stella Maris” (Kaiser), “Der Arme Heinrich” _ 
\ : ler, the ( Pfitzner ) “Romeo and Juliette,” he Je wess,”” ten- ‘She is a master of the keys = 
\ 1 Sym enuto Cellini,” and the ballet “Der Schneemann,” by “A pianist?” 
) yra. Mr Korngold “No, a telegraph operator.” 
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The saengerfest to be given in connection with the Ohio 
Columbus Centennial will take place in Memorial Hall, 
August 28, and be designated as “Fraterna! and Choral! 
Day Ihe singers already announced are: Margaret 


Mary 
in Williams, tenor, of 


J dan, contralto, of 
\kron, Ohio, and 


Columbus. 


Milne, soprano, of Columbus; 
New York; H Ey 
Alfred R. Barrington, baritone, of 

2nne 
Alfredo Costa, Pom 


“The 


y the Chicago Grand Opera 


\lice Zeppilli, soprano, tenor, and 


pio Malatesta, baritone, will be the principals in 


Secret of Suzanne,” presented 


Company in Columbus Thursday even ng, October 11, in 
Hall A 7 
given befure the opera, followed by this sparkling little on 
Wolt 
small orchestra and concert grand piano 
Club season 


RRR 


dramat 


Memorial neert of forty-five minutes will be 


act opera, which Ferrari has himself arranged for 


This event will 
open the Women’s Musi of 1912-1913 
will be heard this 


Millicent 


season in the 


Brennan soprank 


Puesday Matinee Musical Club of Pittsburgh 
f the most charming and genu 


Middle West, and ¢ 


Pa. Miss Brennan is one « 
inely artistic singers of the olumbus 
is very proud of her. 
nRre,e 

Margaret Parry Hast has been selected by the Women's 
Music Club of Arbor, Mich., as one of its 
season. Mrs. Hast is an 
honor to Columbus wherever she appears, 


RRR 


\nn artists next 


artistic soprano, who will bring 


Ihe Indianapolis Ladies’ Musical Club has engaged Mrs 
Wilbur Thoburn Mills, the most brilliant of the concert 
organists of Columbus, for a recital in November. Mrs 
Mills has long been the foremost organist residing here, 
having been for many years organist at Broad Street 


Methodist Church, where, in addition to elaborate musical 


services, she furnishes a series of free organ recitals every 
year. 
nenre 


Emily Church Benham, teacher of piano in the Wallace 


Conservatory, will be heard in a piano recital at Canton 
Ohio, next season, appearing as artist for the Women’s 
Music Club there Miss Benham is a pupil of Joset 
Lhevinne, of Berlit plat ind Edgar Stillman Kelly 


in harmony 


RRR 


Mrs. Amor W. Sharp, soprano, will appear betore the 
Tuesday Musicale Club of Akron, Ohio, in November 
Mrs. Sharp also shares a program with Eugen Ysaye, th 


2 


n Columbus, January, 1913 
ane 


brilliant 


Belgian violinist, 


Columbus 
committee of the 
holds its 


Hazel nist of 


been 


Swann, a voung pia 
the musik 


Delta Delta, 


has chosen chairman of 
National Delta 
annual convention in Columbus in October. 

Ree, 
»f the Girls’ Music Club and 
Women's Music Club of 


Columbus, has been elected organist of the Third 


Sorority of which 


Mabel Rathbun, president 


valuable active member of the 


Avenue 
and most influential 


Methodist Church, one of the largest 


churches in the city 
ane 
head of the piano department of the 


been 


Alice Rebecca Rich 
Wallace Conservatory, 
Music Club of 


has elected an active member 


Columbus, and a member 


Music Club, 


of the Women’s 
ird of the Girls’ 


near 


lectures 


of the advisory b 


An interesting course of will be given the com 


by that miracle m 
will doubtless 


Library, wher: 


ing season, with illustrations furnished 
pianos, the “Welte-Mignon, 
take place in the auditorium of 


events 
Public 


of Columbus 


These 
the 
about 350 people from the elite will be in 
this 
startling accuracy the concert numbers of the elect of artist 
the The Player marvel, 
and is now no less interesting than it was at 
fails to 


vited to hear wonderful instrument reproduce with 


pianists in world Piano was a 


A 
this 


first, but 


electric Welte-Mignon never produce a series of 


surprising sensations, and one must always marvel at an 


instrument which can bring all the great artists into the 


home of the possessor of this instrument, and so wonder 


fully assist in the musical education of the people who are 
ut) 
hear it 


mane 


1 1070 Neil ; vente, 


fortunate enough te 

Walter H hill, is in Chie ago, study 
ing with Emil Liebling, the well known piano pedagogu 
and lecture recitalist Fita May Ssrru 


Hagh Allan Sings by the Sea. 


Hugh Allan, the baritone, is spending the remainder of 
the summer on the Northern New Jersey coast 


Allan gave a recital in the evening at Deal 


Friday, 
July 19, Mr 
Beach and in the afternoon, of the same day, with a num- 
ber of other artists, gave a concert at Castlewall. At the 
afternoon concert Mr. Allan sang “Am Rhein und beim 
Wein” by Frank Ries; “Intermezzo” by Robert Schumann ; 
“I Saw a Lovely Garden” by Guy d’Hardelot and “For 
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You Alone” by Gheel. Cecil M 
New York; Mrs Albert Clayburg, soprano 
chestra united in the program. The 


Bahrens, the pianist from 
and an or 
soprano 


sang an aria 


from “Tosca” and songs by Schumann, Tschaikowsky, 
Nevin and Rachmaninoff Mr. Allan was compelled ti 
grant encores at both concerts 


Mr 
concerts at the Ocean Grove 


Allan has been engaged by Tali Esen Morgan for 
Auditorium, during the month 
of August 


Lucille Miller's Press Notices. 


Lucille Miller, the rising young Pittsburgh soprano, who 


spent last winter in New York maching with Eleanor 
McLellan, has been winning continued successes since 
er return home last May. Following are several recent 
appearances with press comments 
The appearance of Lucille Miller as soprano soloist, attracted 


arge audience to the concert of the Festival Orchestra on the 


Schenley lawn last night Miss Miller achieved a notable success. 
Despite the handicap of an open air performance her exquisite 
wghout and her voice seemed to 


purity of tene was in evidence throt 


ose none of its carrying power, the finest pianissimos being audible 


t all points of the pen auditoriun The ease and smoothness of 


Miss Miller's vocali 1 the artistic intelligence which she 





manifests mark us a heder singer par excellence That she is 


ikewise equal to arias of the larger kind was evidenced last night 
by her rendering of the “Ave Maria” from Max Bruch’s “Croes 
much dramatic as well as vocal power 


f songs Le Massena, 


Manuscript 


recently inti 


New York, and 





Society of 








s 
hus men were m hne tettlh and gave 
yable mt ( Pelegrapt 
BANQUET, HOTEL FORT PITT, PITTSBURGH, MAY @¢ 
Special praise is due Lucille Miller for her excellent rendition ol 
ries of new songs by ( h Le Massena, of New York He; 
ice, her mterpretation and her execution won for her the highest 
arse fror he audience Dispatch 
BANQUET, HOTEL SCHENLEY, PITTSBURGH, MAY 41 
Lucile Muller a prano of artistic voice and charming per 
onality, delighted large audience assembled at the banquet 
given for the delegates to the Twelfth International Waterways 
Congress last evening at the Hotel Schenley Her manner of 
ndering her pa m the program was without law Pittsburg! 


SEWICKLEY, PA 





lhis w exceptt 4 ne ‘ ne Miss Miller's artistic pow 
{ te et t adapta ha ve « he ‘ € 
ICCESS | < ’ " M M su gone 

iring U st ye 1 t eceper er pecmaid vy 

aers ‘ et « uncens absor ft t ' 
t < i ‘ x Sewickley H 

Lueille Mill as k artistic temperanmye " rong per 
ality nd a f irkable compass s Ma raster 
he t f m im the fas tig f Ihe recep 
ere partook y ach f the f as tion, and she wa 

mpellec resp ‘ r ni Cit lhe » 

Miss Mille } urkable i great mpaes at an 
hile the se wi ce renders he um be at he grace 
f ar charming | alit true artieti emperament cay 

t € : « mit inte Butler Pa hagle 


MONDAY MUSICAL CLUB, BELLEVUE, PA, JUNI » 1912 
Lucille Mille sOpT @ whose beautiful vorce has already wo 
her an enviable reputation as singer, was the soloist of 
ening Miss Miller's voice is sweet, pure soprano of great 
wer, b ossessing at all times that element which m to be high 

cherished—sympat Pittsburgh Leader 


MUSIC IN KINGSTON, CANADA 


Kinastow, Canada, luly 


s evinced in the musical circle in Kings 


Much interest 
ton, Canada, in the announcement that three famous artists 
are to appear during the months September, October and 
November 

The hirst of these ts to be David Bispham ; the secoml 


in October, is Lillian Nordica, who is to be assisted by 
the violinist 
November the 
Hallock, 


with 


and Romayne Simmons 


final 


Rummel, pianist 


and in concert of the series is to 


bring Mary 
The 
above distinguished stars 


the theater will be filled { 


the pianist 


readiness which the subscription list for the 


bemg signed demonstrates that 


wr each concert 


It is the first time that any of these artists have visited 


Kingston 


This course of artists is under the local management of 
Mrs. Melville Thompson, who so successfully brought 
Melba to Kingston two years ago 

ALICE SPARKS 


St. Paul Critic Admires Rappold’s Voice. 





Frances Boardman the well known musical critic and 
writer of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press writes 
of Marie Rappold as follows 

Marie Rappold made an «¢ rmous t at the first concert of the 
sangertest The me thing, perhaps, besides her even registers 
the beautiful freshness of her voice So often that i« sacrificed to 
over traiming Hers is warm, well handied, ar a certam 





wholesome quality that one associates and a 


generally sane outlook on life. 


with good red bi 








Gver ry 


Piano 


that leaves the 


Sanafe 


factory is a 


Wasterpiece 


in so far as human inge- 
nuity can compass its 
workmanship. 


Knabe 


Pian OS 


represent the highest 
attainment in pianoforte 
construction— the product 
of seventy-five years of 
scientific piano building. 


The numerous types of Player 
Mechanisms incorporated in 


KNABE PLAYER-PIANOS 


enable anyone to play with all 
the finesse of a skilled pianist. 


Representatives throughout the world 
Catalogs and information forwarded upon 
request. New York prices universal wiih 
freight and expenses added to outside 


fomts 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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isu WEBER 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1912-13 Now Booking MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway - ~ - New York City 


EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 South 20th Street ° - Birmingham, Alabama 








Walter Henry HALL 


Director Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 673 


Choral 


Address, 430 West 116th Street 


FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 








Lecture 


i= EMILY LOUISE PLUMLEY 


Recitals 
HELEN SHEARMAN GUE, Contralto. 
address Manager, 606 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD NEW KI RK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD 
attention to production 


Metr 


Assisted by 


s. dates, etc 





ecia! tone 
olitan Opera House Bldg 


Mail address, Norwalk, Conn 


1425 Broadway, N. Y 








GreorcE GARRE 


TENOR 
Address: 15 EAST 10th STREET - 


Telephone: 2927 Stuyvesant 


Homers BAC Valin Virtus 


NEW YORK 


1425 Broadway 


AGCGOMPANIS T jos sects’. acon 


GRACE ANDERSON ‘Phone, 8382 River 


OLITZKA 





Mme. 
ROSA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
Manag nt R. E. Johnston Chas, L. Wagner, associate manager 
( rcial Trust Building, B’way and gist St., New York 





N.Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8Sth Street 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


horough education in Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello and all branches 
f music, by a faculty unsurpassed for excellence. Course for Music 
spervisors in | 1 Schools Students receive free instruction in 
Counte nt, Vocal Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing, and 
e¢ ad mh to concerts, lectures, etc 
CATALOG SENT ON APPLICATION 





Season 1912-1913 
ARTHUR 


ARTMANN 


The Distinguished Violinist 


“Mr. Hartmann 





presented the gracious composition in the 





ed at egant continuity contemplated by the composer. 

It was a beautiful task and he performed it beautifully and 
" restoring the lovely contours of the concerto’s melodies, 
ng them with generous warmth, and satisfying the taste 


judgment of the 


sudience.”—H, E 


playing in the 
Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune 


connoisseurs of violin 


Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acotian Hall, 29 West 420 St., New York 




















10,000 HEAR SYMPHONY IN PARK. 





The experiment of playing the highest class music in *her friends and the other for the Park Commissioner; the 


the open air, was tested by Arnold Volpe and a section 
of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra on the Mall of Central 


Park last Wednesday evening. The program included 
Dvorak’s symphony “From the New World” and fully 
10,000 persons heard the wonderful work performed 
During the two hours of the concert, thousands remained 
standing, as there were not seats for all. It was the 
usual mixed assemblage that turns out to hear music in 


t 


the park; the well-to-do mingled with the poorest and 
most abject looking; there were cripples, Negroes, China- 
men and almost every other nationality that cosmopolitan 
New York But, it required a 
very small police force to maintain order. At 


harbors within its gates 
no times 


was there anything like rudeness on the part of this great 


; : —_ 
throng; in fact, the manners of these indiscriminate masses” verture, 


was as good, if not better than one finds in our elite con- 
cert halls. The great majority of the best seats were pre- 
o'clock, the 
the great 
remained until the close of the concert 


before 
the 
when the 


empted as early as seven one hour 


lovely music, 


concert began. Swayed by 


audience 
inen and women in the most orderly manner paraded out 
of the park. 

Mr. Volpe who seems to have endeared himself to this 


hungry throng of music lovers, conducted the program 


with as much care and detail as he does his winter con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall \ warm heart Leats behind the 
‘musical nature of this gifted director. Each movemenc 
of the symphony played, was received with deafening 


demonstrations. The calm evening atmosphere helped the 
acoustics and that made the performance all the more en- 
joyable 

[wo seats near the music stand were reserved; one for 
Madame Volpe, the wife of the conductor and a party of 


other seats were as free as the park itself 

The dignity of a high class concert on Wednesday night 
was further enhanced by the appearance of a fine singer, 
Sophie Brandt, dramatic soprano, who sang the aria, “Il 
est doux, il est bon” from Massenet’s opera, “Hérodiade.” 
As encore, Miss Brandt sang an Irish song, also with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and this seemed to delight every- 
body but nobody as much as the uniformed policemen 
who Hibernian Miss 
Brandt's voice is rich and well placed and she sings with 
real feeling. 

The program for Wednesday evening follows: 

PART I. 


Banner 


happened to be of extraction. 


Star Spangled 


Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven 


Symphony, New World, first movement Dvorak 
Symphony, New World, largo . Dvorak 
Symphony, New World, finale . Dvorak 
American Dances .......... ee Gilbert 
PART I 
Overture, Carnaval ........... “ee - Dvorak 
March of the Dwarfs........ ... Grieg 
POS Sinn 6 bev GF GRR TES eR ey CFL ad Oy vane Cees s COR Grieg 


oc6cegudaWadee dsb ees beeen tandioe . . Massenet 


Aria, Hérodiade 
Sophie Brandt. 
een eet sees Glazounow 


Concert aw 
.. Techaikowsky 


Valse de . . 
Polonaise from suite No. 3 , 

America. 

Mr. Volpe conducted concerts at Central 


evening last week, 


Park every 
but Monday, and at the conclusion of 
the concerts he jumped into a taxicab and was driven 
Hotel Astor where he conducted the second half 
of the program on the Roof Garden of the Hotel. Maxi- 
half of the Astor con- 
certs and the young man thoroughly distinguished him- 
More Hotel Astor concerts elsewhere 
in this issue of the Musica Courter. 


to the 


milian Pilzer, conducted the first 


self about the 





Ricardo at Beethoven's Birthplace. 
In Germany, where Gracia Ricardo the American so 
prano, is ranked with the best lieder singers, she has been 
in demand for appearances even in the seasons when there 
> little The Germans regard this Ameri- 


artist 


musical activity. 


can as one of the few non-Germans who sing the 


ing a group of songs in English by Zudie Harris-Reinecke, 
an American composer now residing at Cos Cob, Conn 
David Bispham and Lilli Lehmann are two other singers 
who have sung Madame Reinecke’s songs 

At the conclusion of the concert, tea was served on the 
haleonies of Gerber House and then golden throated amsels 





 esong WS Bouse 
patel g. t bane Ona; ~ 
Auth pvess beatin fa ch 


C anakeaxcde, 





~ +‘onr~ 














RIRTHP! 


BEETHOVEN'S ACE 

with the deeper and higher 
emotional powers. Madame Ricardo is a remarkable in- 
She was taken up as a very young woman by 


classical songs poetical 


terpreter 


Brahms and that composer himself coached her in his 
songs 
When Madame Ricardo sailed back to Germany two 


The 
first took place at Cologne, July 10, in the Gerber House. 
The building is surrounded by beautiful gardens and the 
singing birds united in a chorus so formidable that the 
windows had to be closed. The concert was given in the 
afternoon. The program included lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and then 
Madame Ricardo delighted that German audience by sing- 


months ago, she was booked for a number of recitals. 











GERRERHAUS, 


COLOGNE. 


on the trees entertained the company by singing. It was 
twilight before the last guests came forward to congrat- 
ulate Madame Ricardo on the delightful afternoon she 
had furnished. 


A few days after the Cologne recital, Madame Ricardo 


visited Beethoven's birthplace, at Bonn, another remark- 
ably interesting city on the Rhine. 
Madame Ricardo will return to this country in the 


autumn for an extended tour. 


Another Artist Launched by Baernstein-Regneas. 

Helen Goff, soprano, has just closed a forty weeks’ con- 
tract with the New York manager, Joseph Gates, to begin 
September 15 

Miss Goff is a beautiful young woman with an unusually 
lovely voice, who came to New York in July, 1909, from 
California, where she had been singing contralto parts 
During her three years’ study in New York, which was 
only interrupted to do some public work which her master 
found necessary for her greater development, Miss Geoff's 
voice was restored to its native register, for Baernstein- 
Regneas at once recognized the fact that Miss Goff was 
a lyric soprano—one of rare richness—but unmistakably 
soprano, suited for the interpretation of such parts as But- 
terfly, Marguerite, Elsa, ete. 

Miss Goff is another of the many artists whom Baern- 
stein-Regneas has equipped and successfully launched. 





Zurich’s popular symphony concerts, under Andrea, 
ended with a fine performance of Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony. 
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ACTING IN GRAND OPERA. 








By Marie Rappold, in the Dramatic Mirror. 








4g is said that Rossini once defined the three require- 
ments of the successful opera singer as “voice, voice, 
voice.” Judging by the standards of operatic art preva 
lent in his time and country, Rossini’s laconic formula 
was in all probability much to the point. Opera singers 
seemed in reality mere concert stars who went through 
their sensational vocal paces framed in the appurtenances 
of the theater. Acting, in their estimation, consisted of 
some occasional strides about the stage, a few rigid mo- 
tions of the arms, with now and then an impulsive clutch 
at the heart. But as none of the spectators seem to have 
interposed any serious complaints, or to have demanded 
any more elaborate manifestation of histrionic art, oper- 
atic “acting’’ continued to run merrily in the same groove 


Provided that vocal execution were brilliant, audiences 
were content to bask in blissful oblivion to everything 
else. 


Times have changed, and with the coming of Wagner 
and the modern opera of realism the public has learned 
Ot 
late years there has been a tendency to seek the assistance of 
highly reputed theatrical stage managers in the mounting 
of new operas. Efforts have been made to secure absolute 


to look for acting of a far more legitimate variety. 


correctness of scenic details, but especially has the ele- 
ment of progress made itself powerfully felt in the char- 
acter of the acting, which is endeavoring slowly but surely 
to approximate in that the theatrical 
stage. Yet, for all that, there are not a few radical dif- 
ferences between the two, and whether these will ever be 
eliminated so as to make them thoroughly coincide is 
hazardous to conjecture. Moved by the ingrained habits 


realism seen on 


of years, the public at large has not yet been fully able 
to reconcile itself to the fact that acting in opera can ever 
be like what it is in the spoken drama. The line of de 
marcation seems almost ineradicable. 

‘Acting on the lyric stage appears always more or less 
conditioned by the fundamental nature of opera. Who 
in a play would think of indulging in gestures of such 
excessive sweep and magnitude as we notice in perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House? Who in a play 
would ever think of stepping from the middle or back 
of the stage down to the footlights, and, instead of speak- 
ing to one of the other actors, address the very words 
intended for that character to the Yet 
are some of the characteristic features of operatic his 
trionism which prevail even in this progressive age. We 
recognize them at first sight. I saw the revival of “The 
Pirates of Penzance” lately, and I was amused beyond 
measure to observe how cleverly the hall-marks of grand 
opera have been satirized in certain scenes. It would take 
a musical specialist, of course, to catch all the fun that 
Sullivan has poked at the old Italian operas in his score, 
but who could fail to recognize the pungent spirit of par- 
ody when he sees the pirate, Frederic, and the nurse, 
Ruth, indulging in those stilted, mock heroic motions he 


audience? such 


has observed so frequently in grand opera? 

Now, it is very well to laugh at singers who face the 
audience when they are supposed to be addressing those 
behind them. But, after all, if they turn their backs to 
the auditorium how are their voices going to carry, par- 
ticularly if they have a heavy orchestra to 
against? It is well, too, to smile at the exaggeration of 
simple gestures. But if you are appearing in a place as 
enormous as the Metropolitan Opera House, do you not 
imagine you will have to proportion your gestures to the 
size of the house? Then there are persons who seem to 
take malicious pleasure in criticising the seeming lack of 
variety in a singer’s facial expression. But when you 
occupy seats almost a block away from the stage (and 
sometimes almost seventy-five to a hundred feet above 
the ground, in the bargain), how do you expect to per- 
ceive the subtle play of features unless you happen to be 
armed with a telescope? Surely, the mere actor is thrice 
blessed in not having to contend against such handicaps. 


contend 


Consider, too, that the singer cannot indulge with im- 
punity in excessively violent movements, as can the actor 
He cannot run the risk of becoming short-breathed, and 
were he to indulge in violent evolutions—dramatically ap- 
propriate as they might be—his singing would be likely 
to suffer sadly in consequence. These are difficulties that 
will doubtless have to be taken into due consideration as 
long as the institution of opera endures. It is precisely 
such matters as these that constitute the dividing line be 
tween the two types of acting 

However this may be, I am an enthusiastic advocate of 
a sound dramatic training for the opera singer. I believe 
that the young singer can desire immeasurable benefit 
from attending theatrical performances. by closely ob- 
serving and studying the methods of finished actors. If 


we cannot have complete dramatic realism in opera, we 
Should still endeavor scrupulously to avoid sheer banality 
It might even be a good idea for the prospective vocalist 
to enlist in a stock company while still undergoing voice 
culture, in order to acquire stage routine 

rived no little benefit from participating in 
atrical performances when | lived in Brooklyn 


1 myself de 
amateur the 
When | 
was working up Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” 
I went time and time again to see Julia Marlowe's Juliet 
It is upon her conception of the part that I based my 
lo this day I no opportunity of 
vastly more in that way than | could 


own omit attending 
plays, and I learn 


possibly do by sitting through operas and watching other 


singers. 
If 1 were to be asked one of the particularly great 
advantages which the speaking actor enjoys over th 


singing actor, | should be inclined to answer paradoxi 
cally and say that he has more numerous rehearsals for 
a play than the singer has for an opera. A play, whether 
new or old, is always rehearsed thoroughly before it is 
given. Im opera, on the other hand, only a perfectly new 


work is rehearsed with what a theatrical man would re 


gard as thoroughness. The standard operas of the reper 
toire are gone through generally only one time. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that the singer should be obliged to 


rely strongly on his resources of skill and common sense 


MAX 


PAUER 





Will inaugurate his first American Tour as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 


January 16th and 17th, 1913. 


Dates from January to May, 1913 
Now Booking 


MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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In this country one never sings the same role two nights 
in succession, and the reader may well imagine what the 
strain of constant change implies. 

An actor at rehearsals can throw himself into his part 
with all the fervor at his command. The singer must be 
supremely cautious against being too lavish with his voice 
and of avoiding strain and fatigue, the slightest trace of 
At re 
hearsals it is customary for us to do what the Germans 
call “markiren”’ 


which will immediately react on the vocal organs 


that is, to sing with only half the vol 
ume of the voice so as to obviate the danger of possible 
strain. 

rhere are times when the opera singer finds himself in 
the unfortunate predicament of being called upon to sing 
Likely 
enough, it will be a part which he has not sung in a long 
Then, if ever, he has to be on his mettle. Only 
a few months ago | received such a call from Baltimore 


a role practically on the spur of the moment 
time. 
The opera was Lohengrin. 1 had not sung Elsa for two 
years, and by the time I reached Baltimore it was so late 
that even a brief piano rehearsal was out of the question 
Soth company and conductor were unfamiliar to me, and 
I had no idea in just what respects their details of stage 
business differed from those to which I had been accus 
tomed in New York. I had to be wary, from the moment 
1 stepped on the stage, to avoid any “faux-pas” or caus 
ing any confusing “contretemps” by looking in the wrong 
for the various 
Happily my knowledge of stagecraft came to my 
aid and guided me safely over all pitfalls. And though 
I had not rehearsed the music or looked over the text, 
it all came back to me of its own accord and without the 
assistance of the prompter. 

Actors who attend the opera for the first time are al- 
most invariably moved to curiosity and amazement when 
they ‘see the prompter’s box situated in full view of the 
audience at the middle of the footlights. The mere idea 
of its presence strikes them as emphatically humorous 
Why, they ask themselves, if the theatrical prompter re- 
mains modestly concealed in the wings, cannot his oper- 


direction characters to whom | was to 


sing 
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atic brother be located there to equal advantage, particu- 


larly since his little box is always something of an eye- 
sore? They do not realize that this particular prompter's 
duty is not so much to help the singer who is not up in 
his lines as it is to indicate to him by word or sign the 
precise beat or measure at which he is to begin to sing; 
in other words, to give him his musical cues. Of course 
while some singers depend on the prompter for cues, oth 
ers do not. 
not to 


Some may know the score so thoroughly as 


require any extraneous assistance whatsoever; 


some may watch the conductor’s baton, others guide them 
. : 
the 


selves by certain details in orchestration which 
have happened to strike their fancy 


may 
But when all’s said, 
the operatic prompter is a useful thing. li desire, 


But 
sometimes 


you so 
you may regard him as a sort of second conductor 
do not that 
chance to hear the sound of his voice from your seat that 


necessarily imagine because you 


the singers have “gone up their lines.” As likely as not 


he is merely in the process of distributing cues. A far 
graver danger than forgetting lines would be forgetting 
the music, for in modern operas the vocal parts are not 


always duplicated by some instrument or group of in 
struments in the orchestra. 

rhe opinion, is 
Yosca in Puccini’s opera founded on Sardou’s remarkable 


play, “La 


greatest acting part in opera, m my 


losca.”” Here you find not only ample opportu 


nity to distinguish yourself vocally, but the situations call 


ing for highly wrought emotional abundant 
The for 
building up emotional climaxes of acting than any other 
part | can think of 


me's impulse to be 


acting are 


second act, it seems to me, allows more latitude 


in so many other operas one must 


curb as dramatic as seems possible 
so as not to do violence to your own singing or that of 
But in 
everything is planned, prepared, and constructed with as 


tonishing mastery. | 


some one else, as | said a moment ago “Tosca” 


believe a great singing actress can 
satisfy all her vocal and histrionic ambitions in this part 
It stands to me as an embodiment of all the dramatic pro 
gress opera has made during the last fifty or sixty years 
You surely cannot conceive of a performance of it by a 
singer the total of whose 


sum assets consisted in 


RAPPOLD 


artistic 


the Rossinian “voice, voice, voice.” Mankie 


Jules Falk Cordially Greeted in Knoxville. 


Jules Falk, the violinist, was cordially greeted during his 


His 


him much appreciation and the fol 


recent visit im the South appearance at a concert two 


weeks ago, earned f 
lowing notices tell of his complete artistic 


Falk =~ 


success 


Jules Belgian school 


was the instrumentalist 

f the prograt He has tone remarkable f ite refinement and 
had played } way into the heart of the “audience before having 
finished his first work for which he was rogrammed, a sixteenth 
entury aria ! encores he sed a Mozart miouet, popular with 
nists, and at the end of the really pretentious work of the 
program, a Saint-Saens rondo capriccioso, piayed the “Traumerei.,’ 
No violinist been given a more cordial response on short ac 
quaintance than was M Falk, whose reception was truly a boister 

1s t Knoxville Tenn.) Journal and Tribune, July 16, 1912 

Mr. Falk's rendering of the Bach concerto was the most finished 
work he has been heard to give during his engagement, and after 

ve ecalls he returned to respond with an encore..—Knoxville 
(Tenn journal and Tribune, July 18, tore 
—— 

Jules Falk as his group of four was done with a woaderful iv 
sight into the Norwegian atmosphere, characterizing the entire series 
The folksong, the third of the group, was the most cordially received 

In rendering Wientawski number, which followed later in tne 
program, th olinist was heard in a brilliant piece of execution 
and he was up to the standard which he has created in his work at 
this series of concerts 

It was a terrific bit of technic which Mr. Falk, the violinist, gave 

his single encore, when he ayed the Sarasate “Gypsy Dance 
to the delight f the audience Knoxville Tenn.) Daily Journal 

Tribune, July to, to12 
Jules Falk de nstrate nastery of the lin Thursday night 


ovation f h superb technical skill, exeellent inter 
pretation, the freshness { is tone and his almost absolute tault 
less executior He was applauded with enthusiasm and deserved the 
recept © rece | k xvi (Tenn.) Sentinel, July i¢, 1912 
Jules Valk, + ng t exhibited rare expression Wednes 
day night He was able at all times to make his violin talk That 
hie heart and s were in every strain of music he sent rippling 
ywwer the whence bet nigel was evident fr his apparent utter 
forgetfulness f the presence of any other person there except him 
aclf ond «(hie =v ' Hie responded to encores tim md agair 
Knox (Tenn.) Sentinel, Ja 18 ola 


MUSIC ACROSS THE HUDSON, 


lewsxvy Ciry, N. ] } ) 
doing goo 


There are several new singers of this city i 
work in the world of music who are fast forging to t 
front on concert programs and in church choirs 

nner 

Mrs Clarence Wescott, soprano of the Hillside Pres 
byterian Church, in Orange, N. J., is a musician of worth 


with a voice of wide range; she sings with excellent di 
quality Mrs. Wescott 
Averill (x 


Warren An 


tion and distinctly sympathetic 


studied voice placement with Perry ywrge Carre 


' 
’ 
and George Chase, and with J lrews and | 


Letts for repertory. She has been a nger 
more than eight years in this city, juite a favorite or 
club and social programs, meeting with genuine ‘ 
in her interpretation of the Shakespeare gs. H t 
dio is 13 McDougall street, Jersey ‘ 

jessie B. LockHARtT 
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LONDON ACCLAIMS ERNEST SCHELLING. 





Y erican plamst who will again nust, we think, have satisfied Herr Mengelberg as completely as i 
p wea re f the notable attrac- delighted the hearers.—London Times, June 17, 1912 
June London. Some extracts 
Sc hie ng performance of the When Herr Mengelberg and Ernest Schelling combine to carry 


' 
e | idon Symphony Orchestra out a program a concert of much more than ordinary interest can 
6 be expected No one who was present at Queen's Hall on Saturday 


der e direction of Mengeiberg, are . 
ifternoon was dissatisfied, for there was practically nothing in the 
program——except its length—to give ground for complaint. It is 

\ t Orchestra, Herr Me 
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tl to be, and yet wonderfully 
f isic that the total impre ERNEST SCHELLING 
t moments to blir y On the 
lengelberg gave is work the olin solo ome time since Mr. Schelling was last heardsin London, which is 
ii Zimme the leader f hi “ orchestra a pity, since he is an uncommonly gifted pianist His playing of 
! W. H. Ree vhose playir the solo part in Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto on Saturday was 
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marked by a happy combination of poetic fancy and dignified r« 
straint. Mr. Schelling took no liberties with the music, but at the 
same time by his intelligent and supple rhythm he contrived to 
make his version individual without passing the legitimate limit. 
Much might be said of the way Herr Mengelberg directed the 
London Symphony Orchestra in this work but, after all, the chiet 
interest of his conducting centered in another number of the pro 
gram—Strauss' “Ein Heldenleben.” If there is ome work more 
than another that Herr Mengelberg is qualified to interpret, it is 
this symphonic poem. It is dedicated to him, and his sympathy 
with the music is as great as his knowledge of the complex score 
is intimate. On this occasion the reading he secured was marked 
by exceptional power and variety of color No sluggishness was 
allowed in any part of the performance, and while the string tone 
was unusually broad and full, the sonority of the brass was superb. 
Miss Daker-Fletcher was the vocalist.—London Globe 





On Saturday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, yet another brillant 
conductor appeared in the person of Mr. M ngelberg, under whose 
direction the London Symphony Orchestra played Strauss’ much 
discussed symphonic poem, “Ein Heldenleben,” ‘The Hero's Life.’ 

The solo violin part was played by W. H. Reed. Cherubini’s 
“Anacreon” overture, with which the concert opened, was a curious 
contrast. Ernest Schelling played Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto, 





with its many florid passages, in immaculate style The voces 
was Miss Daker-Fletcher.—London Graphix 


The outstanding feature of the Mengelberg-Schelling concert at 
Queen's Hall on Saturday afternoon was the former's superb con 
ducting of “Ein Heldenleben,”’ by Strauss, and the latter's brilliant 
verformance of Beethoven's “Emperor” piano concerto 

The audience was unusually and rightly enthusiastic, the London 
Symphony Orchestra having seldom played more magnificently.— 
London Express 

At Queen's Hall a large audience came to hear Herr Menge! 
berg’s wonderful conducting of Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” a work of 
which he gave a magnificent performance. Herr Schelling played 
the solo part of the “Emperor” concerto very finely, and Miss 
Daker-Fletcher gave some solos with much charm.—London Chroni 


cle 





Considering the constellation—Mengelberg, Schelling and the Lor 
don Symphony Orchestra—a larger audience might have been ex 
pected on Saturday afternoon at the Queen's Hall. The concert, 
which included two of Strauss’ best known songs, sung by Miss 
Daker-Fletcher, was too long, despite the strong contrasts in the 
program. Herr Mengelberg made Cherubini’s overture, “Anacreon,” 
sound very dramatic and spacious. Once more he created a furore 
with a performance of Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” which was extraordi- 
nary in its fire, depth of expression and beauty and drastic force 
of effects, although not quite as finished as that given a few weeks 


ago. 
Mr. Schelling played the solo part in Beethoven's “Emperor” 
concerto in noble style and with great sympathy The conception 


of the work was marked by dignity and warmth of feeling. Liszt's 
RKhapsodie Espagnole,” arranged for piano and orchestra by Busoni, 
brought the concert to a brilliant close.-C. K. in London Daily 


News 





Some pleasurable experiences were repeated at the Mengelberg 
Schelling concert at Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Hert 
Mengelberg repeated his superb performance of the “Ein Helden 
leben,” tone poem of Strauss, which was such a memorable fea 
ture of a recent London Symphony Orchestra performance, whil« 
further opportunity was given of making acquaintance with Mr 
Schelling’s exceptional abilities as a pianist The latter chose 
toethoven’s “Emperor” concerto wherewith to challenge memory of 
former achievements, and it must be acknowledged that the Ameri- 
can artist has forged ahead right into the front rank of pianists 
Concerto playing ix an art in itself, and Mr. Schelling has mad: 
himself master of it. The clearness and purity of his touch, the 
ease and brilliance of his technic, his sound musicianship, and, be 
yond all, his finely balanced and c mitrolled chord playing all go to 
make an association with the orchestra that is wholly satisfying to 
one’s esthetic and material musical sense. As to the reading of the 
Strauss work, it might be truly said that no one has heard “Ein 
Heldenleben” till he has heard it played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Herr Mengelberg It is lucidity itself Miss 
Daker-Fletcher sang Mozart's “Porgi Amor” and two songs by 


Strauss in a clear and intelligent manner.—-London Standard 


Two interesting and sharply contrasted examples of the character 
of the less expressed in music. received striking illustration yester 
jay at Queen's Hall, when “Emperor” concerto and “Heldenleben” 
were performed by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Hlerr Mengelberg, director of the Amsterdam Orches.ra There 
were moments when Mr. Schelling, who was the soloist in the con 
certs, might have given a stronger emphasis to the music, but the 
general character of his interpretation was an example of power 
tempered with discretion and of romance unspoiled by sentimental 
ism, while his complete technic was equal to all demands, and th 
orchestral playing well reflected the dignity of music. The other 
example of the heroic in music, typified by Strauss’ “Heldenleben, 
received a treatment under Herr Mengelberg’s direction which ha 
been rarely equalled and would be difficult to surpass. The mos 
arresting portion of a fine performance was in the “Helpmate"’ sec 
tion, where the woman is typified by the solo violin. most expres 
sively played by W. H. Reed. The series of love motifs were mad 
to stand out clearly, and the romance and beauty of the music 
were admirably suggested.—London Sunday Times, June 16, 1912. 


“I suppose he is made of the same stuff as other men.’ 
“Good gracious, no! He's a tenor!”—Baltimore Ameri- 
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THE RETURN TO AMERICA OF 


eos HENSCHEL 


WII be one of the Great Musical Events 
of the Coming Season 
Dr. Henschel will give his recitals to his own accompaniment 
F ret New York Recital, Acotian tall, Nov. 5, 1912. 
Pirst Chicago Recital Studebaker Theatre, Dec. |, 


Pirst Orchestral Appearance with N. Y 
(Walter Damrosch: , Nov. 19, 1912. 


IRENE SCHARRER: 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANISTE 
First tour in America Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday Concerts—Boston 
Opera House, Sunday Concerts—New York Mozart Society—and at 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales. et 
Management R. F ohnston Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Muild Bway and gist St... New York 
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The Adventures of 


Don Keynote 


with other events 









Cervantes the Little 
Tue Down ND THE PARSON 
il I 1 W n ‘ ler up to | 


compartment 


ondon Don Key 


té found himself in the same with an at 


1 


¢ in whose manners and clerical attire at 
ced the shrewd Don that his companion was 

t man 
lo p ‘ t I am righ remarked the Knight to 


begin a conversation at hitting oppor 


nity Che clergyman, however, first broke the ice by 
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\GREEABLI 


rving “how edifying it is to see the green earth dotted 


with many spires and turrets reminding the waytfarer 


it the haven of a church is always within his reach, and 
nit t { the gospel ever near him ; 

it replied the Don, “the churches and cathedrals 

t in England, thus far, are more than 


merely decorative, Behind the beautiful architecture was 
the hand of the workman and behind him was the mind 
of the designer. I find more interest in contemplating the 
early builders than in looking at the work they left behind 
them.” 

“Ah, sir,’ replied the parson, shaking his head, “the 
whole object of the beautiful architecture and of the de- 
votion of the builders is lost if we forget the cause of 
that devotion, if we forget religion, sir, if we ignore our 
Here in this vale of tears it is little we can find 
to raise us, inspire us, make us worth of a place in 


(reator 


that vast choir whose blessed occupation it is to sing eter- 
nal hallelujahs.” 

“If we are to sing forever, and play the harp,” answered 
the Don, beginning to feel a little bored at the conversa- 


tion of the sanctimonious parson, “it seems to me advisable 
to prepare ourselves with the study of music.” 

“Truly, truly,” replied the clergyman with animation; 
“but there is music and music. That vicious, voluptuous, 
of the theater, of which I know nothing be- 
yond what I have been told, that kind of 
elevating, but degrading, of the earth, earthy, leading the 
feet of the young from the straight and narrow path into 
that wither and 


whose termination is dust and ashes.” 


vulgar music 
music is not 


the way is broad and whose roses soon 

“I’m not very keen on operatic music myself,” said the 
Don, looking out of the window, “unless that music hap- 
pens to be of symphonic merit, such as, er—.” 

“! cannot say; | know nothing of symphonic music, as 
you call it. To me there is but one music worthy of the 
study of man, and that is Bible music,” exclaimed the par 
son 

“Yes; 


another, but I 


the Bible has a lot to say about music, one way 


and have always supposed we moderns 
should find that old music somewhat uninteresting,” said 
Don Keynoté in a listless manner 

“Indeed? Why should it be dull? Did Jubal of whom 
»w so little, find it dull? Was it dull to Herman, to 


\saph, to Ethan, and other masters of music under David 


we kne 


who, himself, was an excellent, a most excellent musician ? 
Could dull 


such a array of 


music be with such an array of instruments, 
instruments as_ the 
Jehovah? Read 

Read it 


music dull,” said the 


glorious honored 


Psalmist called for in his praises of 
if you do not already knew it 
think 


parson rapidly, but kindly 


psalm CL, sir, 
sir, and tell me if you such 
You have an advantage 
over me in that you are familiar with the music of the 
Bible But,” 


“I must say that our modern music is more agreeable to 


“T cannot dispute what you say 


said Don Keynoté shrugging his shoulders, 
my ears.” 
“Ah, sir, I see that you are as wayward in your music 


as humanity in general is in morals. It is the lot of man 
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to grope in the darkness of this world rather than to 
raise his eyes unto the light. Perhaps you do not fol- 
low me?” queried the clergyman. 

Don Keynoté replied that he was not very clear in his 
mind as to the meaning. 

“I mean,” replied the parson, drawing very near and 
speaking confidentially, “I mean that with such instru- 
ments as the ten stringed asor, the dulcimer (which was 
the ancient name for bagpipe), the castanet, the sounding 
brass, or, as the Greeks called it chalkos echon, brazen in- 
strument, that is, trumpet, with the cithara, the kinnor, the 
shophar, cymbals, tabret, toph, gongs, the sackbut (which is 
our trombone, you know), the lyre, flute, nebhel, psaltery, 
organ, harp, pipe—why ennumerate more?—with such an 
array of instruments the children of Israel were able to 
make such music before the Lord that the best of our 
efforts would be pale beside it, pale, sir, indeed.” 

“No doubt,” replied the Don, yawning, and turning 
again to the window. 

The train was now running over the roofs of houses, 
strange looking suburban houses, with red brick tiles and 
burnt brick chimney pots. Across the narrow green of 
Archbishops’ Park, he saw the stately towers of West- 
minister Palace lording it over the more modest but more 








MOTORS AND 


“Gink paid $12,000 for a Stradivarius.” 
“How many cylinders has it?” 


MUSIC. 





august and ancient Abbey, and Don Keynoté knew he was 
in London: 

“| must put you on your guard against the temptations 
and evils of this wicked city, this Babylon of iniquity,” 
said the parson rising to leave the train. 

“Sir,” said the Knight with a profound bow, “I thank 
you for your good wishes, though I feel that I am able to 
take care of myself,” 

“Ah, surely, surely,” replied the affable clergyman bow- 
ing, and disappearing in the crowd. 

“I beg your pawdon, sir,” said a big burly policeman 
putting his head into the compartment where the Don 
was looking for his hand baggage, “but have you lost 
hanythink ?”’ 

“Lost anything? I don’t think so,” replied the Knight. 

“No pocketbook, or watch, or fountain pen, or other 
waluable ?” 

“Well—now, er—I seem to have left my watch behind 
me,” said Don Keynoté patting his stomach thoughtfully 
on the spot where his watch usually reposed. 

“Watch,” said the policeman, making an entry in his 
note book. . 

“What do you mean?” asked the Knight, still feeling 
in his pockets. 

“Wot I mean is that there parson chap ’as robbed you.” 

“What? <A clergyman and a robber?” 

“A pickpocket, sir, not a clergyman. 'E’s one of the 
light fingered gentlemen. Scotland 
Yard, sir, but it’s ‘ard to lay ‘ands on ‘im 

“The scoundrel has taken my purse. No; here it is! He 
only got a package of chewing gum I was bringing over 


"E’s well known to 


to the museum here as a curiosity, and—yes—my corn 
razor, and a vial of toothache mixture, too.” 

“You got off heasy, sir,” said the majesty of the law. 
“My advice to you is to keep your heyes op2n in Lunnon, 
for there’s many of them sharpers layin’ in wait for you 
green’orns as has just landed.” 





William Kendall has completed seventy-four hours of 
piano playing at Potchefstroom. This is believed to 
he a record in pianistic endurance—on the part of the per- 
former, that is. Listeners who dwell in flats can beat this 


easily—London Musical News. 
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BISPHAM 


AND HADLEY 


past fifteen years become world famous 


but have ver been witnessed by the general public until 
this year 

The second picture represents Mr. Bispham at work in 
studying the role of Pan. It ts expected that “Pan,” as it 
has been abbreviated. will be presented in many cities of 
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the country during next season 


Symphony Orchestra for Springfield. 


Andries Cornelissen, cellist of the Holland Tr now 
playing at the Kimball Hotel Springfield, Mass., has 
matured a plan whereby he hopes to secure the coopera 
tion of Springfield's well t citizens creating a per 
manent symphony orchestra fifty musicians, give 
one afternoon and one evening concert weekly The sum 


of $25,000 will necessary t nance this undertaking, and 


in order to guarantee this support it will be essential to 
secure a sufficient number of season ticket subscriber " 
a solid foundation for the promoters of the orchestra 
As a number of the prominent merchants of the city ar 


interested in this undertaking, it is to be h 
, 


irchestral venture will now become an assured fact, before 
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season has 1 


another 


Miss Beebe Preparing for Next Season. 


Long walks about Lausanne and week-end visits to many 
New Yorkers and famous musicians who have rime 
homes at the Swiss resort re serving to vary the long 
period of coaching that Carolyn Beebe is now putting 
with Harold Bauer The v g American pianist will star 
her concert tour early in the fall, following several orches 
tral and ensemble appearances 
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Rumford to Come with Clara Butt. 


ara Butt yrilliar areer has had much in common 
the profe ial life of her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
iritome Ir. Rumford, who will ac- 
e Butt on her American tour (as he has 
t Afr I Australia) h long been 

‘ ( king haracteristi 











\ a tw 


renuinerne vhen he sings 

; hy \ rich musical voice, and 

1 | readily « lain his hold 

ne t repute, he has brau and no 

h iins is going to object to the worldly triumph 


of the sharer of his joys and sorrows. Rumford is enor- 
mously proud of his marvelous wife, as he has every 
Nothing affords him greater gratification than 
hear the plaudits of an enthusiastic audience when his 
and to talk to 
is like talking to a boy who has just been awarded the 


cause to be. 
wife has just sung; him on such occasions 


school 
Butt and Mr 


big prize at 


Madame Rumford after their summer holi 


day, will return to England in September to take part in 
the Birmingham Music Festival, and to fulfill other en 
gagements in Liverpool, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Brighton 
and Bournemouth. At the end of October, they commence 


a Continental tour, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Buda- 


pest, 


and Moscow, 


siiging in 


Prague, Leipsic, Cologne, Hamburg, St. Petersburg, 


December to 
Hall, 


early in 


Albert 


returning to England 


give a farewell concert at the Royal before 


sailing for America 


Urban at Boston Opera House. 


\ brilliant enthusiast with the steadfastness of purpose 
contributed by his German thoroughness of training and 
smopolitan viewpoint, Joseph Urban, one of the most 


potent forces in the art of modern stagecraft, has come 
to add his indisputable genius for color, design and at- 
mosphere to the harmonious scenic ensembles of the Bos- 


ton Opera House productions. 


Strange as it may appear, Mr. Urban had no idea of 
naking Boston his home, when he came to view (solely 
for his own artistic gratification), the scenario painted 


by himself for the wonderful performance of “Pelleas and 


Melisande,” last March. But, once here, Mr. Russell felt 
that Mr Urban's services were absolutely essential as a 
factor in his wider scheme of operation, for the broadest 


irtistic results and so the arrangement was consummated, 
‘But,” to quote Mr. Urban, “Mr. Russell is ‘ein welt 
mench,’ possessed of such wealth of ideas, such breadth 
ind scope of view, such marvelous insight into all things 


pertaining to every department of this enormous enter 
prise, that, to co-operate with him, ts to feel a creative joy 
f inspiration truly in keeping with the happiness engen 
dered by this wonderful work.” And, amplifying. still 
more, Mr. Urban told of living with Conductor André 
Caplet in London, for several weeks, and although Mr 
Caplet speaks but litthe German, and Mr. Urban no French 


r Italian, still such was their oneness of conception and 
idea that they understood each other perfectly, and Mr 
Urban left for his “meisterstube” as he affectionately de 
signated the Boston Opera House workshop, well fortified 


in his artistic designs for r the various settings to be over 
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hauled, renovated or newly painted as the needs demanded 


While chatting, Mr. Urban produced a book of Hans 
\ndersen’s “Fairy Tales,’ superbly illustrated by himself, 
as he laughingly said “in his moments of leisure.” One 


might be tempted to question when these were, but there 











JOSEPH URBAN 
Nev ge direct of Beston Opera Com:any 
could be no question of the genius for color, design, and 
particularly atmosphere, which animated and vivified the 
scenes of these far gone times Above all, however, was 


noted the 


miniature 


subtle something which proved the drawings, e 
they 
true 


though were, the emanation of a rich 


lmaginativeness in consonance with Nature in her 


heautitul harmony of colors 


Throughout all, Mr. Urban displayed the ideals of a 


man who views life and conditions with the sincere con- 


thinking 
his belief 


iction born of an optimistic trend of living and 


Calling forth the best in the men under him, by 


in their intelligence, efficiency and good will, he cements 


that still further by the trust begotten of his own absolute 


knowledge of his craft. Happy in this ideal relationship 


\lr. Urban feels that working under such conditions, one 
must surely give of one’s best And of that best, Boston 
as already had one glimpse, and is prepared with a wide 
rmed weleome for the ereater results that are now at 
ssured fact GertTRUpDE FF, Cowen 
Machines Make Violin Boxes. 
United States Consul Bruce Wallace writes from Mark 


“Violin | 
hand, 


was a house 


neukirchen xes until a few years ago were mad 


here entirely by and their manufacture, with but 


few exceptions, industry. Since 1907 it has 
vecn possible to manufacture 


stock 
been formed, it bought the patents 


the body by machinery \ 


company of several of the large exporters having 


] 


and erected a large fa 


tory. The original purpose of this concern was to furnish 
called 


as cheap as those made in 


with a violin here ‘schachtel,” of 


that would be 


the dealers 


box 


Tye uly, 
Bohemia, and 


with the advantage of being made seasoned wood, and 


each hody being exactly the same. Now, however, through 
improvement in machinery, they are also able to manufa 
ture the violin finished for the market. It is stated that 
en have been made to import the violin bodies int 


» United States for 
rf “the 


finishing. Because of the cheapness 
Markneukirchen 


United States, not 


house industry violin, however, the 


dealer was able to undersell in the 


withstanding the 45 per cent. duty 
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this season of the year of many music lovers and patrons 
had also much to do with the matter, and accounted for’ 
‘ . the many empty seats at the first four concerts Une 
ST. PAUL SAENGERFEST. wished that all the concerts might have been attended like 
i the last, for which many people came to town. In spite 
of everything however, it is rumored that expenses were 
covered, and that is reason for ngratulation, as is als 
Sr. Paun, July 27, 1912 thal, who was vocally and otherwise excellent. From a the unquestionable artistic side of the festival 
The Twenty-fifth Saengerfest of the Saengerbund of the box office standpoint the Saengerfest was not so successful It is rumored that Rappold w alias, ee. int 
Northwest which came to a close last night, after thre« as it was musically. This was due no doubt to the com the soloists during the Saint Paul Symphony Orchestr 
days, during which five concerts were given, had several paratively small audiences up to the final neert, which season next winter. She has definitely been engaged t 
features of unusual interest about it. The great male sing with the Minneapolis Orchestra at S en enminent 
chorus of 2,000 voices which appeared at two of the con — sili Bis Bi next fall. It is also not generally known that prior 
a certs, the second and last, under the direction of Theodore Rappold’s engagement for the Saengerfest that has jus 
Kelbe of Milwaukee, did excellent work only they did not closed here, Schumann-Heink was vaged un 
do enough of it heir absence from the great stadium festival, and ‘ tha ‘ 
which backed the stage at the three other performances special reasons wever. the latter aske 
nade them almost as “conspicuous” as did their presence which request wa n ind Rappo awe 
, it two. The opening concert denominated as “Reception’ her place. Later Schumann-Heink wished 1 oe 
was upheld chorally by Leopold Bruenner’s excellent body mtract, but it was t te tappold’s s ere W 
f three hundred and fifty singers alone, who looked like little short of pher ; a lathes : 7 
a mere “handful,” and it was several moments before the gentlemanly manager, Mr. Hans tates that Madam 
weird effect of some sixteen hundred e¢ npty seats around Rappold’s engagements incidental t er appearances at 
them on the same stadium, could be overcome by the Metropolitan Opera | se next seas . =e 
finally absorbing interest of their splendid work. The in us and importan 1. McCrure Br 
spiring sight of the 2,000 at the concert the following night 
should have been a feature of the inaugural concert. Its 
memory would have thus enabled the several season sub Minneapolis Symphony Ends Season. 
scribers and others to people in fancy the hundreds of he Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra sed its longest 
empty seats on the stadium at the subsequent concerts season at the Northwestern Saengerfest, he! St. Paul 
when the smaller bodies of singers did the only choral Minn., last we wo weeks the ig 
singing. From a musical and artistic standpoint too much 230 concerts, a wonderful record for an American orches 
praise cannot be accorded the work done by Mr. Bruenner tra. The season for 1912-19013 will begin October 25, it 
ind his reception chorus. The 2,000 were also most ef- Minneapolis, w Marie Rappold f the Metropolitan 
fective and well controlled The balance of tone was Opera Company, as soloist 
generally good, and the blending into one correct German 
diction of the many dialects represented in the vast chorus, 
composed of Swabian, Tyrolean and others, bestowed great Schnitzer Engaged with Boston Symphony. 
credit upon their able little director, Kelbe. Not losing The Boston Symphony Orchestra has engaged Germaine 
sight of the excellent results obtained from his singers Schnitzer. the distinguishe niet a © fan’ then we 
P by the latter, it may not be amiss to state that Kelbe afford of concerts April 25 and 26 
° ed some amusement by the vehemence of his gestures Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
which almost amounted to “antics” while performing the MARIE RAPPOLD ; 
duties of conductor of the 2,000. More than once it seemed wae eae,” 2 say ae Fae reels = a. ~ 
as though his empty clothes would fly out over the audi was largely attended The small attendance which, ¢ heard soon = Wiesbaden, Sos i oe Rudols om 
ence. That they remained on his highly excited form was lowever, was never at any one oncert smaller \rnstadt, M — a Mayence, | ane, Ki Graz, Re 
h a miracle. The individual societies from Milwaukee and than the limit capacity of the regular portion, un gensburg, Freiburg, Poser 
Omaha were effective in their performance and displayed enlarged, of the Auditorium, where ur symphony — 
as did all of the choral singing of the fest an admirable neerts are given, tool n this lack f size She—W ‘ the choir sang 
absence of the “throaty” element sometimes character because the latter had been extended to accommodate some He—From the appe ance f the ngregat 
istic of untrained singers massed in chorus eleven hundred extra seats . from town at t must have beet f nd of aby.—Laughte: 
The children’s chorus, composed of 1500 young pooh i—=————lDTlrlesq“*q*="!sn=Oe ——— 
gathered together from the German Catholic parochial at 
schools of Saint Paul, under the direction of Prof. J. T 
Kerker, was most effective. The volume of tone obtained 
from it was well-placed, unforced and of clear, resonant 
uly “Teele Gad dite Gelade Want of Raber antl Soloist. with the Theodore Thomas 01 3d American Tour—Jan., Feb., Mareh and April, 1913 
musicianship in the style of their singing, which even in | | chestra, Chicago: New York Phitharmoniec | Eyelygive Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d $1., New York 
the national hymn, so-called, “America,” did not for a Ceenamen; (on me ens. Se BALDWIN PIANO USED 
single instant amount to “shouting.” Oberhoffer and his 
Minneapolis Orchestra afforded excellent support and were 
heard to admirable advantage in several solo numbers. The me 
players and their leader received a most neighborly wel ® 
ome The American Contralto 
Che principal soloists were Marie Rappold and Marcus Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna; Royal Bavarian Opera, Munich; Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Kellermann. The former sang at three concerts. At the Concert Tour tn America, October, 1912, to January, 1913 
rst she did Elizabeth's scene from the second act of | Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 7 - neil AO a ot her 
Tannhauser™ and for an encore Van der Stucken’s brilliant 
; , Spring Song At the second she was heard in the “Ave J June 29 and after at the 
Maria” from Max Bruch’s “Feuerkreuz” and as an encor: ar Arcade, Asbury Park,N. J. 
‘ lid Dell’ Acqua’s coloratura “Chanson Provencale.” For 





he third selection «he sang Leonora’s scene and aria 
from “Il Trovatore,”” which was executed with charming 
voice and facility. Rappold had selected Agatha’s scene 
from Von Weber's opera first, it seems, but upon learning 
that Katarina Arimond, another soloist of the festival, had 
- chosen that music, substituted the Verdi number in its 
stead. The latter scene, if done at all, and one might wish a e 


that it were never done out of the opera, for its lineaments 
egg BASSO CANTANTE=—Song Recitals and Oratorio a Specialty 


ire no more suited to the concert stage than is “Brunn 





hilde’s Cry" chould be cung at a symphuny or similer con | For Bookings Address 538 West 1434 Street, New York City "Phone, 3313 Audubon 

cert. As an encore Rappold gave with beautiful and prayer VIOLI NI ST 

ful effect the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” Her reception 1913 

at all three concerts was most enthusiastic and augured January 

well that she may come here again ARC LAGEN 
Kellermann who is a favorite among the Germans of the NEW YORK 

northwest, sang also at three concerts, and at the last had 








the honor of a double encore 


The two local soloists, Katarina Arimond, and Francis | The Exceptional Facilities, Complete Organization and Comprehensive RY aN ¥ 
Rosenthal, did excellent work that was amply rewarded by | MI POLIS SC L OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART, Maneapolis, Mise 
The Recognized Leading School of the Northwest. All brancttes, Faculty of 45. Only school in the Northwest cecupying its ow 
building with RECITAL HALL seating soo and fully equippet stage for acting and opera. Fall term opens Sept. ath, 9:1 Tiwetre 


Catalog sent free 


WILLIAM : PONTIUS, Director Department of Music; CHARLES M, HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramati 


i full measure of recognition iiss Arimond was very ef 





fective in Schubert's “Miriam's Song of Triumph,” and also | 
. shared the honors of Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” with Mr. Rosen 


vawecumes= © STEVENS-LOW =: 
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New York’s summer music festival consists of 
no classical concerts. 

detecicinilpenibicntate 

Tuere is a Progressive party in music also, and 
Strauss is its Roosevelt. 

——— 

Czar Nicnotas has granted Jean Sibelius an ad- 
ditional annual pension of $500. 

cianesiinsllicinnineias 

Tue Richard Wagner Association of Germany 
is holding its annual meeting at Bayreuth. 

—_—_e—-_——- 

Lest nobody notices it, we call attention to the 
fact that the theater musicians of this city are on 
strike. 

—_—_@—_—_ 
“ach Hotel concerts, one of the 
“Gems from ‘Parsi- 


\r the Brighton B 
recent program numbers was 
fal,’ sung by Henry Santry, baritone soloist.’’ 

PDE ema 

ScHOENBERG is justified. A writer in Ueber 
Land und Meer says: “Discord lies at the founda- 
tion of the universe.” However, humans resolve. 

ee 

Anorner thing that the Panama Canal will do is 
to make the distance of travelling shorter between 
Buenos Aires and the Metropolitan Opera House. 

A Cee a 

Gorrrriep GALSTON is to play Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” concerto at his defut with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, November 15 and 16. 

inieilliencagian 

Snovutp Governor Wilson become President our 
country will be safe, for his eldest daughter has 
been a music student here and abroad, sings ex- 
ceedingly well, and is an enthusiastic Wagnerian. 

pba arnaee 

In the Berlin Vossische Zeitung there was pub- 
lished not long ago a Wagner letter hitherto un- 
known, and addressed to Brendel, the musical h‘s- 
torian. Almost needless to state, the letter speaks 
of Wagner's money troubles. 

———~<¢-— -—— 

Rertin’s Royal Opera is to reopen August 26 
with a performance of “Meistersinger.” The con- 
ductor will be Emil Paur, former leader of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, New York Philharmonic, and 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestras. 

a 





ReerHoven was not above composing music for 
the mandolin. A set of variations and a sonatina 
in C major, written by the Bonn master for the 
plunk-plunk instrument, were discovered by Arthur 
Chitz and played by him at Dresden recently. 

—_—_—_ 


Marie Raprotn’s article on “Acting in Grand 
Opera,” quoted on another page, contains much 
material that oucht to cause opera singers to reflect. 
Madame Rappold’s points are all well set forth and 
well taken, especially her remarks on the faulty sys- 
tem of rehearsing in vogue at opera houses. THr 
Musica Courter alwavs has claimed that there cn 
be no perfect or even relatively perfect ensemble 
without much and proper rehearsing. Madsm- 
Rappold values rehearsal at its true worth and 
therefore shows herself to be an intelligent and 
conscientious artist, as exemplified in her own per- 
formances. 

—— 

Tere have been extraordinary troubles at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, where Toscan‘ni 
onened the season on Mav 25 with “Tristan.” After 
the first act the voice of the tenor. Fontan2-Fer- 
rara, gave out. Frau Weidt. of Vienna. did vot 
seem to please as Tsolde. and Matzenouer had to 
ask to be excused on account of illness. another 
Rraneane appearing as substitute. At the second 
performance, “Aida” being the orera, matters must 
have been rather mixed. as Toscan‘ni announced 
himself too ill to conduct. The third performance 
was “Mefistofele,” with the soprano Bonaplata 


(Ban as Marguerita announced), but Toscanini 
protested, and Signora Bori was substituted. The 
fourth performance was “Manon” (Massenet), 
with the tenor Anselmi, who had already declared 
at the rehearsals that he would refuse to submit to 
Toscanini’s tempi in his arias, and if it came to an 
issue he would appeal to the public for a decis‘on. 
Toscanini refused to direct, but subsequently yield- 
ed after an interview with the management. It ap- 
pears that a compromise was effected. But it must 
have been most operatic opera buffa. 
onieteiliiipetieniinee 
Haensert, of the management 
firm of Haensel & Jones, left Boulogne for New 
York on the Kénig Albert July 20. Among the 
artists engaged by Mr. Haensel is Carl Flesch, the 
renowned violin virtuoso, who will tour America 
the season of 1913-1914. Other engagements will 
be announced in due time. Mr. Haensel returned 
from Europe yesterday. 

—--*4- - 

MonTrEAL is to have twelve weeks of opera next 
season, with the same company giving three weeks 
to Toronto, one to Quebec, and one to Ottawa. The 
repertory embraces twelve French and eight Italian 
operas, as follows: French—‘Louise,” “Thais,” 
“Heérodiade,” “La Vivandiére,”’ “Cendrillon,” “Le 
Jongleur,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Romeo et Juli- 
ette,” “Lakmé,” “Pecheurs de Perles,” “Zaza.” 
Italian—‘‘Aida,” “Trovatore,” “’ Boheme,” 

sutterfly,” “Barbiere,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria.” 

oy 

One of New York’s best known orchestral con- 
ductors is preparing to retire from the post so long 
occupied by him and will probably devote his time 
to composition of opera and orchestral works. 
There is a possibility that the season after next the 
orchestra he now conducts will have one of the best 
known European conductors to direct its artistic 
course and help to bring about a renaissance of mu- 
sical conditions much needed in New York. The 
financial guarantees will be forthcoming as soon as 


FirzHucu W. 


Tosea,” 


the details of these changes have become settled. 
a eee 

New troubles have arisen in the management of 
the Mannheim Opera, and Gregori, the Intendant, 
is expected to succeed his six predecessors in re- 
signing before the end of his contract. The con- 
ductor, Arthur Bodanzky, in a letter to one of the 
daily papers of Mannheim, declares that the inter- 
necine struggles of the management are not due 
to any differences between himself and Gregori and 
that it is unjust on the part of the latter to perm‘t 
such an inference to continue. It is generally un- 
derstood that there are feminine politics connected 
with the constant changes of managers at Mann- 
heim. 

-—— so 

Ir is to be hoped that the piano and song recital- 
ists of the coming American season will give us 
plenty of Brahms. We are pleased to notice from 
the programs of Gottfried Galston that he sets a 
good example in that direction. With Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Moszkowski and much of Liszt 
eliminated from the modern piano repertory the 
works that survive belong to the fittest, and of them 
the Brahms sonatas, rhapsodies, variations, capric- 
cios and intermezzi satisfy the musical mind and the 
heart most completely. The Brahms songs are a 
mine of melody and deep feeling as yet unexplored 
by many concert singers. We are certain to hear 
the Brahms violin concerto often next season, for 
it is now demanded from every fiddler of note. 
The piano concertos are also in sure prospect. Go- 
dowsky plays the D minor superbly. The sym- 
phonies are with us always, but conductors sho-ld 
not do the C minor so often to the exclusion of the 
other three. Brahms’ choral and chamber music 
works are an enduring delight and receive frequent 
performance wherever the necessary executive 
forces are available, 
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A MUSICAL LAWSUIT. 
We publish appended a story from the London formed on M. Kubelik’s behalf that advertisement was truth in the plai statement that Kubelik was seeking 
Daily Mail, of a suit at law which represents, as it nego “y we toe oF 8 adn evel yi — drawn to advertise himself, Madame Bloxham, seeing the state 
? BRR a nee ty er : Beh ear } y ubelik of himself shouk e published and that each ment that the y was untrained ymmunicated with M 
stands, a valuable asset in the line of advertising as e should represent a note of music Kubelik. In stopping the concert, M. Kubelik acted as any 
the world at present accepts it. Kubelik has secured Another proposal for tisement was that the papers nest man would have done 
much more Kubelik adv ertising than the costs of should be got to report lik had acquired a Stradi lhe hearing was adjourned 


id £5,000 
ybject was to advertise DAMAGES AGAINST KUBELIK 


} 


the case could have purchased for him; ten times as — varius violin for which 


E ° . = itness continuec 
much. As in all suits at law, there are two sets of [he witness continued: “ 





Se ey pee t oa ‘of tention Kubelik. We were using the boy not for ioy's benefit 
Dp ) { sets l Sse ) « > | y i _ . ~., . 
opinion, CW sets ¢ witne es, two sets ¢ es ( ut for the benefit of Kubelik Proposep CoNcCERT For Street MUSICIAN 


and two sets of believers as to all of the other two His L 





ip: I am beginning to wonder whether this 
sets, and all these differences disappear as minor of the scheme. (Laughter.) the hearing of the claim by Thomas Lumley Dann, 1 


stion 1s part 





he witness described the scene at Kubelik’s flat when newspaper press agent, for damages tor alleged breach of 


the boy Paget was introduced to him. In the presence of contract from M. Kubelik, the violinist, was resumed yes 
terday in the King’s Bench Division, London, before Jus 
1 


affairs in the tremendous results obtained in the 


line of publicity. This may appear cynical, this 
; te ; SE photographers, Kubelik handed him the £5,000 Stradivarius 

statement of the publicity situation, but it is never-  P"°'O8**? ae ' ‘ae ing and vances ~ tus 
. to play the intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and, ‘" ing and a comm iry 





theless true, and it was suspected as part of the ifter he had heard it, exclaimed Splendid, splendid.” Uh nly witness remaining t be called was Lionel 
case itself by the judge, as readers of the article will lhe witness added that the photographers were not in the Powell, of the firm of Sel Curtis & Powell, agents in 
~ ‘ ” " } vlan u hhh “nied ' nn lleg 
observe. It would have been cheap at $5,000 and know” and had to be impressed England for M. Kubelik denied Mr. Dann’s allega- 
yn ‘ wuitites 4 ee ayn a a « tion that it was difficult M ibelik to obtain engag 
as much costs. One word more regarding this In reply to Mr. Charles, who cross-examined, the witnes man Rube engage 


ria ee d » Coronat he hos | 
said that he did not know that Mr. Kubelik was booked up ‘ents Curing Coron n year, The evidence of Mr. Dann 


case. When the original item appeared in the Lon- ji that M. Kubelik gave three farewell concerts in Corona 




















don papers referring to this wonder violin boy play A letter was read in which the witness proposed that tion year was untrue. The 10 per cent. Mr. Dann was 
; ‘es ” ¥ hs i D4 BOs sve ” ‘ ‘ " " ' \ ror +} ’ ¢ * ¢#} . 
Ing the Intermezzo trom f avalle ria Rustic ana, when the bov'’s musical education was over he (Mr. Dann) eceive was trom th eceipts of e coneert, and not f 
‘ , ; gin , 1 t sross fund fo a 
we disclosed the stupidity of the item by pointing should act as his manager till he was twenty-two and take ihe gf tund for the ys ed n 
Bart , h te . sew fy " oe A ie Site Mr. Schiller (cross-examining Did vou give instruc 
to its irrelevancy—the nonsense of stating that such ® us earnings after £10 a week had been paid : “tage ; gg 
; 7 family [he witness said he might have got nothing by Hons to counsel tor the delense t M_ Kubelik is now 
an operatic extract could possibly be played by any ad Sth ae Bediine 
i : ; Paw he, 1s i this arrangement Some contract was necessary in the a US ae 
violin prodigy as a specimen of violin literature. j..5. interests Yes 
But even then—a year since—the publicity value Mr. Charles, in further cross-examination, elicited the Do you mean the Riviera 
was recognized bv us. There is an enormous chasm fact that plaintiff organized the matinée hat incident at the Yes, the Italian Rivie: 
is . + *rince of les’ Theatre hic ¢ fallowed b slic Can you mention any town where he iying 
between the estimates, at both extremes of publicity Prince of Wales’ Theatre, which was followed by police : . K 
ur 11 ly ls } | } ' oat +} ot at mis minut 
. , yurt and legal proceedings \ lady was show it of the 
assets, vet the fact must be recognized that Kube : Bice. te ¢ , - 
: eine “te ae : : theatre for wearing a large hat and plaintiff arranged Ss me reas meUE W ‘ Englane at 
lik, admitting that he had no direct participation in, erythine here is a bankruptcy notice out again 
securing it, has obtained a great deal of advertising His Lordship: The whole thing is making use of the Not to my knowledge 
by means of this lawsuit. If others advertise us we law courts for a most imprope rpose You know there gmen t rot sa 
° . . lennhasieine the imnnrt ‘ +3 ‘ | know ther " ute 
can offer no serious objection—as the world goes at Emphasizing the importance Ivertisemn plain poate : 
tiff said Kubelik got publicity by h r antic marriag¢ Did Hugo Gér e 1 ek in New Zealand 
present: ty ' Ves 
and his twins 
KUBELIK AND A BOY VIOLINIS1 David Paget, the violin player referred to in the ev snd recover gmMent wes £1,400 
‘ | ‘ ‘ +} 
; lence, a bright. dark-complexioned lad. al rave et do not know the int 
Cancettep Cnarity Concert lence, a brig lark-complexioned lad, gave ¢ Le afeenccand AL ea . 
dence. He said he told M. Kubelik in reply to questions os tee Gees w Ort alleged Kubelik owed him 
CLAIM FOR DAMAGES BY A PRESS AGENT Re : : for fees as his , ' 
; that his father taught im ft play the | ind that he . aR 
4 < tl ous violinist as »fendant in an ' ; . . VY; 
M Kubelik, the fam ; x inist, was defendan a had twenty-five lessons from a lady nd was also having . 
action claiming damages for breach of contract which came jeo.on. at the London Academy of Music, where he had The judgment was obtained in New Zealand three year 
before Mr. Justice Darling and a jury yesterday. won as arship ig nd is not paid yet 
The plainti a6 homas miley Na , a pres . P beer 
The plaintiff was Mr. Th mat Lu nley Dann, a | » Cross-examined His mother made a promise to re has been te 
agent, who complained that the defendant had agreed to yyo game Ploxham ee ital Daca ae Pas When the actior rought in tr id M 
give a concert on behalf of David Paget, a boy violinist, 4 ademy he had had lessons from her, as she was ashamed Kubelik to pay £600 odd t, the M r giving | 
; Pen ¥ s of age. and that this agre as broken ‘ ‘. : : Pate: : ee , en de +} ‘ — 
fourteen years of age, and that thi agreement wa " of his playing. He knew that Madame Bloxham was trained ave ! \ ‘ he ! er e M 
Mr. Schiller, in opening the case for Mr, Dann, said ,,, M. Kubelik’s master. She did not charge for the les Kubelik said he had a counter clai 
that M. Kubelik’s defence was that the agreement WaS = sons she gave him. She first saw him when he was playing not know th t ’ 
based on a mutual mistake by both parties. They thought seal Minn Tindnw val Wield AE aan, Is the pre o mnattion of M. Kubelik, having got leave 
that the boy Paget was untrained, and therefore showed Did not Madame Riowham teact the intermé to defend the lance. he h ever pursued the nter 
such promise as a violin player that he merited assistance from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” the piece that won the “Dai laim, and Gérlitz has obtained intuaam to ¢ foal 
atte f fz he boy hac d si lessons it a] "fg . ; ta 
\s a matter of fact th y had had sixty lessons in 19 Mirror petit She taught me in the theory, bu rount 
i hes umstances the conce Coulk ' , , ' 7 , , : belj M . ' | f 
1909, and i910. In these circum tances the ¢ yncert ce not how to play by the feeling. She only taught me th lieve I Arn um le i 
not be given without committing a fraud on the, public technic end 
Schille gentleman who ' I , ' 
Mr. Dann, said Mr. Schiller, was a gentleman wi Do you know that M. Kubelik has said that at a futur Phe ry came to the ! sion that there was an agre« 
} 2 >t nd boomed peop] : bg -ople’s : ' ‘ ' , ‘ , ‘ 4 st ‘ 
~omed movements and | ned people. Last year - ps date if you learned we ind came up to promise he would ment, and assessed th« mag t £150 The dge h 
minds were taken up with the Coronation, and their at help you I know nothing about it ne left the ¢ ‘ tt ent v 
tention was diverted from concerts. M. Kubelik was feel Are you learning now | am being taught. I pick up not entered 
ing the pinch all I can 
} > ell oache Jann v the sa ec , is.0 
His agent, Mr. Powell, approached Mr. Dant with h I suppose you would like to learn S wontd love 2 THE WRONG TOMBSTONE 
} e 
proposal that some scheme of advertisement should be ar Mr. Hoskin, assistant news editor of the “Daily Mirror.” 
P 1 sed ubel oul 3 + af a , ‘ 
ranged. Mr. Dann proposed that M. Kubelik should — said that Mr. Dann came to the journal with regard to the lunce’s Comms N THE Kupectx Case 
— he boy Paget. who had been supporting his Maree : 
an interest in the boy Paget, w id been supporting Kubelik concert, and the subject was put before the editor 
sister, father, and a large family by playing in re tree \ letter was written promising to support and organize Giving judgment yesterday in the action agai 
‘he boy ha y he “Dail irror’ competitio wr street *] , 
The boy had won the “Daily Mirror npetition for na 1¢ matinée and the fund. A previous matinée organized Kubelik. Just Darling expressed a hope that ansaid 
m1161Ci 4 »} caw the ho nd took him to 3 if ‘ : ‘ . 9 ook a . . P . 
nusicians. M. Kubelik saw the boy and k ui wh , . p y the “Daily Mirror” on behalf of Adelaide Wilson. who $ the ease would be that the subfic would aet out of the 
i stree here he bought him a go iolin in place , 4 ; 
n Bond street, where he bought him a good vio 2 lost both arms in an accident, realized between £300 and habit of crying over the wrong tombstone 
f old 7 d. fiddle o hich h ad bee q , . 
f the old 7s. 6d. fiddle on which he had been playing ; £400, and the fund raised amounted to between £3,000 and ludement was entered for ti laintifé (T tT) 
: | r ' dgment was itere yw the p f | an 
In consequence of this episode, said counsel, M. Kubelik ¢,..., 4 a I j 
hecame very popular. He received an ovation at his last : a) ; F : ress agent) for £150 and costs, his se being that Ku 
. ‘ i ross-cxamuned, the witne-s said he knew Mr. Dann, but helik agreed to attend a concert it rid hoy orodie: 
one . } to give » less than three farewe a : - i ‘ F nad 2 r } y p g 
neert, and was a le ere BO" hat ree carew : is is reputation he did not know anything iolinist named David Pagett 
concerts, the first two of which were very successfu nea of Daily M tid ’ ; vid Fae 
: on ‘ os iid the ally irror Say they did not want to go , eccholtte — ‘ ‘ PY o —" 
financially The plaintiff received forty guineas for the — "- <. . t Kubelik replied with a contention ¢ he 
. no with th once uniess eo fas out ¢ it? ‘ 
boom that he had brought about S bh went ae =e WS ag : withdrew from the project when he found the 
a , annot put it that way € were going to insist on havin } lec | ; , nf ‘ he th 
It was then proposed that a concert should be given by PG P ' y going n cs ad lessons le said it was unfair lescribe e 
i . - he ruling han be 
M. Kubelik, and he was to announce that he was anxious as untrained 
lo.ewrar » ‘ ‘ he 1! } ad 7 r ” a ‘ ' 
that the boy should cease to play in the streets. Mr. Dann, Re-examined: It was to be called the “Daily Mirror The jury found that both parties knew Pagett 
4 ' 1. rest : - ‘ubelik charit , ; ~a- 
went on counsel, got the “Daily Mirror” to support the Kubelik charity neert lessons; that it was not the basis of the contr t 
scheme. He was to have to per cent. of the receipts by This was plaintiff's case was an untrained musician; and that the 
way of commission. But after matters had got so far, Mr. Charles, for the defence, said that M. Kubelik was ceived did not constitute a training 
complained counsel, the great violinist declined to carry now fulfilling engagements in the South of France, and Counsel for the defendant offered to bring the money 
out his contract was unable to break his contracts to attend the court. His into court, and his lordship granted a stay of execution 


Mr. Dann, giving evidence, described how he was in- manager, Mr. Powell, would give evidence. There was no view of the possibility of an app 
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MILTON AND MUSIC. 


John Milton, father of the princely poet, was an 
excellent musician. Some of his compositions are 
extant today and we have the testimony of several 
Edward Philips, instance, who 
was the pupil as well as the nephew of th» poet, 


biographers. for 


tells us that the elder Milton “composed an ‘Tl 
Domine’ of forty parts, for which he was rewarded 
with a gold medal and chain by a Polish prince, to 
v.hom he presented it, and that some of his songs 


are to be seen in Old Whitby’s set of airs, besides 
some compositions of his in Ravenscroft’s Psalms.” 
The son alludes to his father’s skill in music. It 
would be pedantic on our part to give the oriziral 
but those who wish to read them 
are referred to the “Ad Patrem.” The wor!d 
has long forgotten the composer Mi'ton 
But the 
felt 
a living force or a dead classical po- 
For no master of the English language 


Latin lines here; 
poem 
however, 
and his music influence of that obscure 


musician will be as long as the literature of 
England is 
tentiality. 

has ever been so happy and so correct in his use of 
and in his references to music as his 
Where could 


Svriac, Lé 


musical terms 
Milton. 


| I¢ brew, 


on, John this master of 


(ore ek 


have 


itin, Italian, English 
had not heard it as a 
been many 


turned 


learned his music if he 


a boy at home? There have 


of Milton who have 


baby and 
writers since the day 


their eves in their search for orna- 
illustration. But how few of them know 


expressions they have borrowed! 


toward music 


ment and 


how to use the 


Burns almost spoils an exquisite lyric with the 
lines “My love is like the melody that’s sweetly 
played in tune.” Of course it is possible to play 


so abominably that even a melody is out of tune, 
rhe poet 
was as delightful as harmony that’s played in tune. 
\ speaks of single notes, 


\ musician 
Now, Milton never speaks 


meant, however, that the girl he loved 


very rarely 


melodies, being in tune 


of music in so amateurish a fashion. On the con- 
trary, he sometimes uses technical terms that only 
a musician can correctly understand. In the origi- 
nal MS. of “Comus” we find a line that was after- 
ward changed to make it intelligible to the un- 
musical. We refer to the last line of the song 
“Sweet Echo,” beginning at the 230th line of the 
poem. The last two lines of this song now read: 


“So mayst thou be translated to the skies, 


\nd give resounding grace to all heav’n’s harmo- 
nies.” 

lt may appear presumptuous on our part to say that 

But 

we intend to say it, con- 

vinced that Milton gave the line its present form 


because the public could not understand the 


the second line has more sound then meaning. 
nevertheless; for we are 
only 
original 

thou be translated to the skies 

\nd hold a counterpoint to all heav’n’s harmonies.” 


SO mavst 


Who but a musician would use such a technical ex- 


pression, and who but a poet could conceive of such 
a splendid figure of speech! Yet Milton’s technical 
expression was removed and Burns’ amateur ex- 
pression was left, because the one was understood 
and the other was not 


Milton “Comus” at the sugges- 
friend, the celebrated composer, Henry 
absurd to think that the com- 
poser furnished the poet with musical expressions. 

about music as Milton wrote 
unless he understood the compositions, instruments, 
lhe morris dance had long 
Milton speaks of it in 


Though wrote 
of his 


Lawes, it 


tion 


would be 
No man could write 


and musical styles 


been popular in England 
“Comus,” and shows he understood it when he 
called it wavering. 


“The 


Now to the moon in wavering morrice move.” 


sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 


It is no criterion of a man’s knowledge of music 
to find a reference to Apollo’s lyre in his work, for 
all students of the classical languages know who 


Apollo is, or was. But when Milton said that 
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“divine ‘aie is not Neal and crabbed” 

ut musical as is Apollo’s lyre,” we feel that the 
poet had a high regard for music. A madrigal was 
originally a shepherd’s song, and not necessar ly 
the elaborate and contrapuntal chorus that we think 
of when we hear the term. 

Milton speaks of the shepherd whose “straivs 
have oft delayed the huddling brook to hear his 
madrigal.” 

In this same poem of “Comus” we find the ex- 
pression “barbarous dissonance,” which sounds lik: 
a very modern-criticism on a new work of Reger 
or Strauss. Milton has put into the mouth of on> 
of the characters some very high praise of a lady's 
singing: 


te 


“T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 

That unrivalled double poem to which Milton 
has so oddly given Italian names, “L’Allegro, Il 
Pensieroso,” would be ruined if we took away th> 
musical references it contains. 

To begin with, there are three lines in this double 
poem which are known to thousands who have 
never opened a volume of Milton’s poems. We re- 
fer to the popular phrases “casting a dim religious 
light,” “on the light, fantastic toe” and ‘“‘Linkéd 
sweetness long drawn out.” It is worthy of re- 
mark, too, that all of these phrases are intimately 
connected with music. The first one refers to the 
church where the poet walks to hear the organ: 


“Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voic’d choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

\s may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes.” 

This is not merely poetry—not a mere linking to- 
gether of fine words and poetical pictures. These 
lines reveal the discerning artist who knew the envi- 
ronment necessary to make organ music effective. 

Milton makes his country lads and lasses dance 
outdoors to the sound of the rebeck, that primitive 
stringed instrument played with a bow, now super- 
seded by the violin: 

“When the merry bells ring round 
And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 

The Musaes on whom the poet calls was the 
semi- mythological hymn writer of antiquity. 
Orpheus is mentioned in both parts of the poem. 
When Milton speaks of Shakespeare he uses a mu- 
sical metaphor: “Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s 
child, warble his native wood-notes wild.” 

He describes the nightingale in a couplet that is 
famous : 

“Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 

The description of early morning is not complete 
without its finishing musical touch: 

“While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

The “L’Allegro” half of the poem is a catalogue 
of everything that will delight the poet's heart. Yet 
“L’Allegro” ends with the most beautiful descrip- 
tion of music in the English language, or in any 
other language, so far as we know: 

“And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such is the meeting soul may pierce, 


In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 

When Milton called for Lydian, rather than 
Phrygian, Dorian or Ionian airs, he knew what he 
was asking for. He was not the man to trifle with 
a Grecian term he did not understand; for he has 
left us some verses in Greek. Nor was it affecta- 
tion on his part to give his poem an Italian name. 
He knew the language well, and was highly es- 
teemed in Italy for his Italian sonnets. 

It is hardly too much to assert that Milton has 
written the finest Latin poetry ever composed by an 
Englishman. 

That such a brain as his could find so much de- 
light in music ought to be evidence enough to con- 
vince the unumusical that our art is more than 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

We fear that we must turn over the pages of our 
histories and biographies very carefully, however, 
and search with a microscope, moreover, before we 
find traces of a musician who brought to his tasks a 
mind as comprehensive and as trained as that of 
John Milton. 

ee | 


HINTS TO HAMMERSTEIN. 


Cogent reasons are advanced by the London Daily 
Mail to explain the lack of Hammerstein’s success 
in the English capital. In a recent editorial, the 
Daily Mail’s music critic writes trenchantly: 

Eight depressing months of non-success, both financial 
and artistic, at the London Opera House have not quench- 
ed Mr. Hammerstein’s dauntless spirit. He acknowledges 
defeat, but in the same breath he announces a third at- 
tempt at the conquest of London with the promise of an 
autumn opera season in Kingsway. It is impossible for the 
public, even though the disillusionments of the past are so 
fresh in its memory, not to sympathize with so buoyant a 
nature and not to hope that so astute an impresario will 
have drawn the right conclusions from his costly experi- 
ment. 

The first conclusion, we suggest, is that the mere build 
ing of a comfortable and dazzlingly decorated theater cai 
not establish an opera in the absence of an artistic policy 
and aim. Mr. Hammerstein’s stalls and boxes are of the 
best and perfectly contrived, but the selection of the music 
has not been on the same level as the decorations. Mr. 
Hammerstein will now see that good music must have 
some place, however humble, in the scheme of a successful 
opera house. His productions of the past eight months 
have fallen into two groups. There were, first, the thread- 
bare Italian operas which may be tolerable when world- 
famed “stars” make their appearance in them. Mr. Ham- 
merstein produced them not with “stars” but with capable 
people, who would be acceptable enough in an interesting 
opera, but who did not in themselves provide an excuse 
for music that needs excuse. The second group of pro-. 
ductions were modern operas, chosen, it would appear, 
mainly for spectacular effect. The divine spirit of music, 
in sum, was insultingly neglected. 


Correct as the foregoing remarks undoubtedly 
are, the writer overlooks the connection between 
fashion and opera. If the smart patronage had 
been extended to the Hammerstein scheme as it is 
extended to Covent Garden, there would have been 
another story to tell. Fashionable society is indif- 
ferent as to what kind of opera it hears, for it does 
not listen. “Stars” are procurable by any manager 
if he pays the price. In order to be able to pay the 
price, however, he must be assured of a subvention 
in the shape of liberal subscriptions. Given enough 
money, Oscar Hammerstein would do the rest with 
his real genius for opera giving. 

—— 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totall t to 
teach music.”—Statement of of Music 


Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, rg11. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
ries per pte = fr Bh slag 
ing—and where are pupils ?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, Sapember 
13, IQII. 
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THE CASH-FOR-GLORY SYSTEM. 


One Leonard \. Snyder, of South Dakota, a vocal 
student just returned from Florence, tells the New 
York Sun that “it is not generally understood and 
appreciated over here, but it is a fact that when 
you have finished your voice work over there and 
went to make a debut in Italy you have to pay for 
it, and pay high. Italian opera managers think all 
\mericans are millionaires. I know of one young 
fellow—he was not an American, but a Russian— 
who had sung in the chorus of the Metropolitan 
over here and for whose further musical education 
in Italy some Philadelphia people were paying. He 
had purchased his costumes, and the opera manager 
had agreed to let him make a debut for $200. The 
day he was to appear the price was run up on him 
He didn’t have the extra $300 and so he 
What Mr. Snyder seems just to 
CourRIeER knew 
many years ago and told its readers frequently. 


to $500. 
couldn’t appear.” 
have discovered, THe Musicar 
The custom of paying for debuts is not confined 
alone to Italy, but finds practice also in other parts 
of Europe, particularly in France. Americans are 
selected as the favorite victims, not because the man- 
agers think them millionaires, as Mr. Snyder claims, 
but because they know that the students are not 
millionaires, and in their anxiety to precipitate 
themselves into the earning class, will urge their 
families to make every possible sacrifice for the 
sake of an early debut. The Italian impresario 
figures that if it is worth $300 or $500 to a student 
to make a proper first appearance, there seems to 
be no reason why that $300 or $500 should not go 
into the impresario’s pocket. He is able, if you 
question him, to advance some plausible arguments 
in support of his position, and probably would say: 
“Why should I lend for nothing the prestige of 
my name and my opera house, and the benefit of 
my long experience, my knowledge of advertising, 
and influence with the critics? The student is ut- 
terly unknown and as a rule does not draw enough 
of an audience to pay for the lighting, programs, 
and house attendants. Why should I| suffer a loss 
in order to gratify a student’s vanity, or in order 
to launch one of them under dignified auspices? 
I am not a philanthropist, nor a press agent, and | 
certainly do not run a vocal school. In case the 
debut is a failure, I stand the chance of being re- 
proached by my patrons and abused by the critics, 
all of which is bad for my business. On the other 
hand, if the singer makes a real success, what is 
the payment of $300 or $500 if it has been the 
means of paving the way to a general public hear- 
ing and to long engagements and profitable con- 
tracts? A public appearance is a tremendous ad- 
vertisement for a singer, and we all know that ad- 
vertising must be paid for. If it is given for noth- 
ing, it has no value.” 

When the impresario’s views are considered im- 
partially, they will be found to have a basis of 
sound common sense from a business point of view. 
Of course, reference is made here only to the legiti- 
mate impresario, and not to the adventurer who 
runs a fly-by-night Opera in some tiny town solely 
for the purpose of exploiting debutants, or else 
acts as the agent or partner of some other man 
operating such an institution. 

Some day an enterprising and honest American, 
who speaks Italian and understands thoroughly the 
intricate operatic conditions of the Sunny Penin- 
sula, will establish himself at Milan or Rome as the 
head of a bureau designed to look out for the in- 
terests of American vocal students in Italy, and to 
guide their footsteps artistically from the time they 
first touch foot to Italian soil until they are ready 
to venture forth upon the larger singing career. 
When such a go-between as the one just mentioned 
gets ready to set up shop in Italy, the reign of the 
unscrupulous impresario will be very nearly over. 
Any kind of monopoly is bad for music in Italy. 


In the vernacular of the day, have the Ameri- 
can composers any kick coming when their cham- 
pions complain that the native brand of grand opera 
is not encouraged? Isn’t it? Let us see. Walter 
Damrosch wrote two grand operas. One was pro- 
duced and the other is to be heard next season. 


Frederick Converse wrote two grand operas. Both 
produced. Victor Herbert wrote one opera. Pro 
duced. Horatio Parker wrote one. Produced. Ar- 


thur Nevin wrote two. One produced (disastrous- 











ly) in Berlin, the other several times promised at 
the Metropolitan Opera sruno Oscar 
Klein wrote one grand opera. It was produced in 
Hamburg. Zoellner, Vogrich, Hadley other 
composers identified with America who have had 
operas produced abroad. Then there were also sev- 
eral productions of American works by native com- 
posers antedating the period of Damrosch’s “Scar- 
let Letter.” It seems as though most of the grand 
operas written on this side of the water and pos 
sessing the necessary surface marks of serious in- 
tention and musicianship have been heard under 
dignified auspices. If there is an exception here or 


House 


are 


there, it merely proves the rule. THe Musicat 
CouRIER does not believe that any American mas- 
terpieces are lying around neglected and unpro- 
duced. Some native composers may think so, but 
we cannot regard a composer as the best judge of 
his own work. Let those who feel they have writ 
ten worthy grand operas send them to Messrs 
Gatti-Casazza, Dippel, Russell, Toscanini, Campa- 
If any such work bears signs of 
genius, THe Musitcat Courter feels assured that 


nini, and Hertz. 


the gentlemen just named on no account would al 

low the valuable opus to slip through their fingers 
asa eae = 

Max Siru sends to the New York Press news 
of a new American opera, as follows: 

The fate of Victor “Natoma,” 

“Pipe of Desire,” Parker's “Mona,” and other works by 


Herbert's Converse s 
\merican composers has not discouraged Yankee musicians 
efforts to win field of lyric 
Paul Allen, it from the Hub 
but has been pursuing his musical studies in Italy, is plan 


im their distinction in the 


drama. seems, who hails 


ning to write an opera on Cooper's “The Last of the Mo 


hicans” Patriotic ardor, apparently, does not figure in 


his artistic ambitions, however, for he has engaged the 


busy Italian librettist Carlo Zangarini to provide him with 
a book. If “The Last of the Mohicans,” 


reaches America as an American opera, sung in English 


therefore, ever 


it will be a translation, for which undertaking, no doubt 
Charles Henry Meltzer would be ready to furnish his ser 
“The Last of the Mohicans’ 
\merican composer, seems somewhat incongruous, surely 


vices in Italian, and by an 


Nothing seems incongruous in opera, Max. 
\fter Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West,” with 
an American subject, an Italian libretto, and an 
emasculated imitation of German music, we are 
prepared for almost anything 

masini 
POST CARD GREETINGS. 
CHe Musica Courier is honored annually with 


iundreds of post card greetings sent to this paper 


by its friends from all over the world, Of 


course 
we cannot reproduce all the matter received in that 
manner, but are glad to use those cards which seem 


Che 


shown on this page are printed because we feel that 


to us to be most characteristic specimens 
the great fame of their writers really demands the 
publication of the epistles 

— 


THERE is every reason why music critics from 
our metropolis, on their European travels, should 
be the guests at dinner and other functions of the 
operatic artists whose homes are abroad. The crit 
ical appetite and general love of gratis good cheer 
ire matters of tradition and if the critics and the 
feel like 


so cruel as to 


together in Europe, 
Che 


learn from the critics and the critics earn from the 


artists hobnobbing 


who say them nay artists 


artists—that is, if the artists did not sing the critics 
could not criticise, and therefore would not be paid, 
and we should have no more critics. It is a con- 
tingency almost too dreadful to contemplate 


—_ -——_--- 


“Sounp pleasant, please,” soon may be the slo 


gan of the man with the camera, for the Literary 


Digest tells of an inventor who “photographs 


\ reading of the article, however, show 


music.” 
that the “photographing” is done relatively and 
consists of a recording apparatus which merely 


duplicates a pianist’s performance on his instru 


ment 
oe 
CHiIcaco rumors that Andreas Dippel will not re 
turn to his post there next season are utterly silly 
musical politicians 


and promulgated by clumsy 


in the Windy City. 
——— 
New York greets the return of Oscar Hamn 


stein from Elba. Waterloo is not in his repertor 


yrauee 
“Camorra” would be a good title for an opera 
by some Neo-Italian composer 

















Somehow | feel that in their recent demands upon New 


theatrical managers, our local orchestral musicians 


Yor) 

have not done themselves full justice. They overlooked 
me of their most dire grievances, and I do not see why 

the poor fellows should be prevented from having all their 

troubles known to the public. A few of them have com 

missioned me to draw up an added list of complaints, which 
s to be subjoined to the ones already submitted. Couched 


as moderate as possible under circumstances 





almost uncontrollable literary fury, I here 

with present the bill of particulars and hope that it will 

help to impale the heartless theatrical managers upon the 
pit of public indigation 

1. That the managers be compelled to boycott Ibsen 


plays, as the orchestra musicians do not like them 


Chat the theatrical managers be compelled to provide 
chile cards, poker decks, chips, and chess tables, to be 
used by the musicians when the orchestra is not busy. 
That the theatrical managers be compelled to refrain 
from producing comedies, as the laughter of the audience 
sturbs the chess players in the orchestra 


4. That the theatrical managers be compelled to provide 
evening papers for the leader and to put them on his music 


rack, so that he may upy his mind while conducting 


omic opera trom memory 
Chat the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 


required to whistle 


musicians an extra fee when they are 
the cl f the songs they accompany 
g. That the ehatrical managers be compelled to pay the 
cians an extra tee tor every encore they play 


That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 


musicians an extra fee for every sélection they play in fast 
tempo, as it contains more notes than the slow ones 

8 That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 
“feeding” the comedian; and 


conductor $1 per word for 


latter uses the baton man as a butt, that artist 
be paid $2.per butt 


9. That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 


musicians an additional fee whenever the comedian says 
She’s net a lady; she’s my wife.” 

10. That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay 
he horn player an additional fee whenever the fat come 
lienne sings a song at him from the stage 

11. That t heatrical managers be compelled to pay the 

nductor an additional fee whenever he is required to 
hrow a bouquet upon the stage and to pull it away with 
1 string just as the comedian tries to pick it up 

12. That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 
fiddlers an additional fee whenever they are required to be 
inimal impersonators and imitate on their instruments the 


crow of the rooster or the call of the cow 


t the theatrical managers be compelled to pay th 


13, 4 
drummer an additional fee whenever he is required to ac 
mpany the falls of the comedian with bangs on the bass 
dt n 
14. That the theatrical managers be compelled to pay the 
n additional fee whenever the comic opera com 
{ < them until they understand what he is 
trying eta 
That tl theatr managers be compelled to pay 
the musicians an additional fee whenever the chorus is par 
rly shapely and does its dances close to the footlights, 
t $s extre y dificult for the musicians to keep their 
‘ the ! ] 
nrmeRe 
) er hand, the theatrical managers are entitled 
re wheneve the musicians play the overtures to 
“Raymond Z mipa ’ “La Dame Blanche “La Gazza 
n Poet and Peasant.” 
nur 
He : ince nu ] lanthropist to supply 
< vor mot Lis 
AN ‘ M luly gre 
Dear Srr—As I believe you are in a better position to 
answer a musical que n than any one else TI ask you how 
t ble f ip t very talented piano student 
ecure ficic funds necessary for getting a musica! 
cducat Ia 4 young man, eighteen years old, and 
vave never had e advantage (except in a_ periodical 
rv) of studying, as I would practice and take lessons for 
a month then circumstances would arise where I would 
not be able to touch a key for several weeks. Progress 
that way is impossible Several weeks before Viadimir 
de Pachmann came to Kansas City this year I was with- 
t a piano, but managed a few days before playing for 


him to do a little work and, of course, got very little re- 
sults in that time; but handicapped as I was he told a 
friend of mine who saw him latter “good stuff” my play- 
ing. I know with a year of steady work and instructions 
| would be capable of taking care of myself financially 
and would not be many years maturing into an artist. I 
know, and good musicians have told me, that I have the 
brains, physical strength, temperament, hands, and those 
qualities peculiar to the artist. Of course, I have bad 
points, too, but | want to impress on you that I am a 
and must have a musical career to live 
and enjoy life. Of all the pianists in the world I have 
been told there were only five great artists among them. 
Why not have six? Surely that’s not too many, and I 
know if someone would help me I feel confident I could 
Who knows, or even has the right 
to say, whether I can be an artist or not? I read where 
did not attract attention till after he was 

If I could study with the man | want to 


serious student 


make the number even. 


Paderewski 

passed thirty 

| could do so for one year for $500 
f 


all the 


music is the 
those 


Since 


loveliest and most expressive o arts, and 











“IT UNUSUAL 


WAS AN 
LY LONG PROGRAM,” 


MUSICAL TERMINOLOGY NO. 15 





who understand her are so rare, why for $500 miss a 
chance of adding one more to her small family. I appeal 
to you as an earnest student to see if your position and 
prestige can find a way that I might study a year at least 
Of course, you will say you will have to hear me play, 
etc. But I haven't the money to take one lesson and cer- 
tainly a year is a short time to get big results which I 
I have not the money to get myself in condition 
I have written several transcriptions to 


promise 
to play for you 
Chopin's etudes which are musically good, and will tax 
a Liszt to play. As soon as I can write them out I will 
send them to you to look over if you wish. Perhaps your 
firm would loan me the money conditionally, viz.: pay back 
at the end of a year in small payments or if unable to do 
that draw up papers that would bind me over to you until 
Anyway, I don't care how just 
Please think this over and see 


I worked out the amount. 
so I can study for a year. 
if you can help me. 
Sincerely, 
Witrarp E, GiiiiaM, 
913 Forest avenue, Kansas City, Mo 
nner 
While 366,000 persons attended the Dresden Royal Opera 
August had to settle a deficit 
make American 


last season, King Friedrich 
of $200,000 
tourists go to 


Can nothing be done to 
Dresden? 


Artists, rejoice! Dr. Bonnier, of Paris, has informed the 
Academy of Medicine that he has discovered a positive 
cure for stage fright and nervousness. And the remedy 
is so simple. Doc Bonnier explains: All that is necessary 
is to insert a red hot needle into the nose and cauterize 
a certain nerve which is responsible for the nervousness. 
That's all 

nur 


Mexico City’s wonderful new opera house is nearing 
completion rapidly. One can well imagine a conversation 





there next season something like this, during a “Navar- 
raise” performance: 

First Parquetier—I had no idea that there is so much 
shooting in this opera. 

Second Parquetier—There isn't. 
the rebels capturing us again. 

ane 

M. H. Hanson, the manager, received an offer from 
England not long ago, to manage a lady lecturer whose 
subject is “The Position of the Unmarried Daughter in 
England.” Mr. Hanson, cavalier that he is, decided that 
the U. D.’s position was upright, but unprofitable for musi- 
cal exploitation. 


What you hear is only 


nRrer 

Revivals of the good, old time comic operas continue 
apace in New York. Next month there will be two com- 
panies in town playing simultaneously, one of the best 
known works by Johann Strauss. One version of the 
piece is to be called “The Night Birds,’ and the other 
will be known as “The Merry Countess.” 

A suggestion: why not give the operetta its right name 
of “Die Fledermaus ?” 

RRR, 

Edwin F. Schneider, the California composer, sends this 
to “Variations”: 

A pupil of mine, when I asked for her opinion concern- 
ing the playing of two artists, who were in San Francisco, 
some time ago, said: “Bauer plays with more power, but | 
think some of Hofmann’s high notes were sweeter.” 

nre 

Nuremberg is enjoying the fiftieth annual Saengerfest 
of the German Saengerbund. The Saengerbund embraces 
a membership of 700,000, and 16,000 of them sang in chorus 
last Monday. What I wish to know is, why the other 
684,000 were slighted? 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 





Man Who Makes Violins. 

The Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin says that the making of 
violins, an art requiring as much technical skill and artistic 
temperament and ability as a sculptor must possess to 
warrant any degree of recognition, has in John A. Morse, 
of that city, an exponent of unusual merit. 

Mr. Morse has recently completed his 131st violin. It 
is a beautiful instrument, not only beautiful in tone, the 
result of his long experience and study and careful ob- 
servation of the results obtained from the use of certain 
combinations of woods, but as well in its Stradivarian out- 
line, so perfect as to inspire admiration from all who have 
had an opportunity to admire it. 

Mr. Morse is a musician of ability, a violinist and a 
cellist known throughout the eastern end of the State. In 
talking about his latest product he came to tell how he 
became a maker of the “sopranos” of the orchestra. 

He was a boy in Woodstock, where his early years were 
spent, when a young friend showed him a violin that he 
had just made. Mr. Morse, naturally of a mechanical 
bent, ‘thought he could beat his friend's product by a mile,” 
as the Great Untamed at Chicago might say, and he set 
His first attempt was not a success that 
was pleasing to him, and he went at the job again. The 
second violin was not so perfect as to warrant the belief 
that it would sell for a fortune, so he tried once more. 
He tried and tried and tried again until he got so he could 
make the sweet toned instruments right, and now, after 
twenty-eight years, each violin that comes completed from 
his skillful hands is the perfection of tone and beauty. 

“Mr. Morse has never made a violin yet that he did not 
intend to keep for his own personal use, but somehow or 
other they have all gotten away from him, most of them 
for prices ranging from $35 to $100 and over. Mr. Morse 
never spent a cent in his life to advertise his instruments, 
but the buyers have come to him, some of them to plead 
that he let them have a ‘fiddle’ that they had heard to 
be charmed by. 

“"T am surely going to keep this one,’ Mr. Morse said 
about No. 131. Then he went on to tell of the drudgery 
and the weeks and months of time that he is obliged to 
spend, spare time, to produce the perfect product. His 
latest effort is in part made from a piece of board from 
the spire of the old Methodist Church in Danielson and 
in part from a piece of sycamore from abroad that is prob- 
ably more than 200 years old. The instrument is not only 
beautiful to the eye, but in tone is impressive to the soul. 
It is a triumph of art.” 


out to do so. 
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BY EUGENE E. SIMPSON. 


SOME VIENNA NOTES. 





\ NNA, July gi2 
Through several centuries of history, and recently, the 
city of Vienna has received so much casual advertising 
} 


that, finally, one believes that everybody has heard the 


name. Among the multitude of features and attributes of 


Vienna, it has also a very wide margin of supremacy as 























GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


a city of operetta factories. Then the musician must be 
careful not to overlook the business and art importance of 


two publishing houses which are producing good musi 


In their present state these two firms are strangely trace 








WEINEBERGER 


TOSE!I 


able to a single origin, for the founding of the great “Uni 


versal Edition” 





in 1896 was largely through t energy 
pera press is now a very 
live element in the giving of new grand opera. If Wein 
entire seven valuable operas of the 


Josef Weinberger, whose own 





berger did not own th 
unfortunate Friedrich Smetana, his influence would be yet 
a large one by the growing popularity of Wolf-Ferrari 
And just as Smetana led an earthly career of despair and 
death, awaiting gifts, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s early operas were carried for years by Wein- 
berger when nobody else would have them and but few 


recognition for his fine 


stages asked to perform them Weinberger’s notable 


pioneering is further seen by his taking into the “Universal 
Edition’ Mahler at 


a time immediate com 


the first four symphonies by Gustav 


when they could expect to have no 


mercial value At present Weinberger’s energy is given 


to the proper marketing of his operas and some very pay 


ing operettas; meantime the various Mahler symphot 


n the “Universal Edition” are steadily gaining im then 


earning capacity 
mn Re 


The five Wolf-Ferrari stage works in the Weinberger 


catalogue are “Aschenbrdédel,’ Die neugierigen Frauer 
Vier Grobiane.” “Susanne’s Geheimnis” and “Schmuak 


der Madonna.” The seven by Smetana are “Die Branden 


burger in Béhmen,” “Dalibor,” “Das Geheimnis,” “Der 


Kuss,” “Libussa,” “Die Teufelsmauer’ and “Die verkaufte 
Braut.”. The twenty other operas of the catalogue include 


Jean Nougues’ Vadis,” Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Kuh 
d editing of Mozart's Titus Max J wsef Beer's 


“Wuo 


reigen” an 


‘Fried! mit der leeren Tasche,” Ignaz Brill’s “Gringoire” 
and “Der Husar,” Otto Dorn’s “Schéne Mullerin Joset 
Helmesberger, Jr's. “Fata Morgana,” Alfred Kaiser’ 
“Harlekin,” Max von QOberleithner’s “Aphrodite,” Pet 


fall’s “Junker Heinz,” Poldini’s “Vagabund und Prinzess 
in,” Heinrich Reinhardt’s “Minnekonigi Anton Smare 
glia's “Cornelius Schutt” and “Vassal von Szigeth,” Juliu 
Stern’s “Narciss Rameau,” and Johann Strauss’ “Ritter 
Pazman The Weinberger operetta catalogue, whose 


first sacred duty it was to earn money to pub! 


paying operas, includes no less than one hundred and ninety 


ymmpositions of light and comic opera, ballet and pan 


mime There are among them not only all of the ‘ 


standard operettas by Millécker, Johann Strauss and 
Franz von Suppe, but well known newer works, as Eysler's 
“Kunstlerblut,” 


en,” “Der unsterbliche Lump” and “Schiitzenhies!,” Leo 


“Das Glickschwein 


sruder Straubinger,” 


Fall's “Briiderlein fein” and “Die Sirenen,” Hugo Felix’s 


Husarenblut,” Richard Heuberger’s “Struwwelpeter, 


Sidney Jones’ “San Toy Lehar’s “Gottergatte, Jux 
heirat,” and “Rastelbinder,” and Reinhardt's Susses 





Madel.” Of this great number catalogued, possi many 


thers enjoyed some great popularity in past decades 


Though Josef Weinberger has already had so busy a life in 





pera and operetta 


und the Austrian Society for performances 


mposition he s st 41 man } eant ing Vigor 
that he should see many years of service yet 
The current catalogue for the peretta publishing of 


| i! 


Ludwig Doblinger (Bernhard Herzmansky, proprietor) 
~ 


yperettas which o ipy a very large 


embraces forty-one 


place in European operetta repertory of the day Franz 
Lehar here re pre sented by ‘Eva Furstenkind,” 
CGottergatte Mann mit den drei Frauen,” “Die lustige 
Witwe,” Ernst von Dohnanyi by the pantomime Schleier 





der Pierrette,” Oskar Nedbal by “Die keusche Barbara,’ 
Oscar Strauss by “Die kleine Freundin,’ Tapferer Sol 
dat, *‘Walzertraum,” la der Liebe, ‘Didi ~ Colom 
bine,” “Der tapfere Kassia “Venus im Griunen,” Le 
Fall by “Das tanzende Madchen,” “Geschiedene Frau 
ind “Puppenmadel,” Felix Albing by “Kleine Baronesse, 
‘Madame Troubadour ind “Baron Trenck Edmund 
Kysler by “Der Frauenfresser” and “Lump Pun 
pus Rudolf Raimann has “Paula macht alles ind “Was 
hermadel,” Heinrich Reinhardt “Generalkonsul ‘Krieg 
m Frieden,” “Siisses Madel,” and “Der liebe Schatz 
Karl Weinberger “Die Romantische Frau Adam und 


| va, Karlsschulerin,’ and Prima Ballerina.” C M 





Ziehrer, “Fesche Geister Fremdenfuhrer Lands 
treicher,” “Schatzmeister” and “Die drei Wiinsche,” Josef 
Strauss and Ernst Reiterer have here “Frauenherz” and 
Fruhlingsluft The catalogue further has Benito Bersa’s 
Eisenhammer” and Johan Strauss, Jr's., “Katze und Maus 
The Doblinger house was established in 1854 and has beer 
inder Herzmansky'’s proprietorship since 187¢ Besides 
the above operettas the firm issues mu lassic instructive 
material, also f r fepresenting a number of well 
known modern composers 
mn ne 
The “Universal Edition” of Vienna is a stock company 


ganized in 1896 principally to issue 
~§ In 1904 the « 
atalogue and publishing of the Munich Ribl Verlag, there 


a Vienna edition of 





mpany took over the large 


by acquiring many works of such moderns as Strauss and 
thers. The 


Edition” is a very large 


Rheinberger and resent pub 


lishing of the “Universal 


Reger with { 


enter- 





prise, showing strong interest in the ultra modern Schoen- 
berg, Erich Korngold. the complete list of symphonies by 


Mahler, the interesting works of Vitezslav Novak, and the 


unusually ta 


nrms circu 


Dohnanyi 


and mazurk 





viohn nd s 
br string 

t! i y ea 
Nacht p. 4, | 
Exotiko 4 
eXls many new 





— 











not know 
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Cournmr European service until he and Mrs. Schulz and 
started to the Vienna festival by way of 
It was on the train from Schandau 

\ was found out and put under 
nusic reportorial surveillance. The cellist and his fam- 
ily stayed a few days at Prague and had the luck to hear 
a couple of evenings before the 
Mr. Schulz 


their grown son 
1 and Prague 


* 


to Prague that Mr. Schulz 


Geheimnis” 


Vienna festival giving of the noble “Dalibor.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 








calendar, so that the next birthday count, on December 29, 
will find him nineteen years old, exactly nineteen years 
after he was born. It is seldom that a gifted musical 
youth lives that long without forgetting a part of the 
count. Now Sascha is true prince and poet of the violin, 
without regard to age. On this visit he was heard with 
piano in the Sibelius concerto, which many American 
writers enjoyed scolding, a few seasons ago. It was here 





of Chicago and now in charge of the violin instruction 
at the Royal Music School in Wiirzburg. Mr. Schulz was 
for years in Chicago Musical College under Jacobsohn 
and Listemann, then for some seasons with Sevcik. After 
some years spent at Cologne he was offered the post at 
Wiirzburg, where he proves to be a teacher of great skill 
and great enthusiasm. As performer his art is so mature 
and so perfectly faultless, that it is designed to attract 
attention the instant it is heard, also when behind closed 
doors. Some years ago Mr. Schulz married a gifted col 
league who had also studied with Sevcik and Ysaye. The 
pair have appeared very often in concert together, prin- 
cipally in the music loving cities of the Rhine country. 
nee 

In Vienna the tremendous pianist, Germaine Schnitzer, 
was found lamenting the scarcity of days in the autumn 
and early winter calendar, preceding her December sail- 
ing to begin her American tour. As it is she has been 
able to accept only three orchestral or chamber music ap- 
pearances cach in Leipsic, Dresden and Berlin, two each 
of the same in Stuttgart, Hamburg and Munich. She 
was offered a whole week for East Germany but had not 
yet been able to find time for it. Besides single appear- 
ances in other good cities like Stettin and Libeck, she 
makes a brief tour into France and England, with a few 
days’ playing in Holland. Her correspondence remains 
a voluminous one and her sorrow increases as she has to 
refuse engagements offered. Just now she spends a couple 
of weeks resting at Baden, near Vienna, before beginning 
steady work again on her winter's repertory. 























vreatly enjoyed these works, as also Dvorak’s practically heard in warming beauty, in utmost simplicity of expres- 
inknown symphonic poem “Ein Heldenlied.” Mr. Schulz sion, and that is Culbertson’s nature as artist and person. 
native of Polish Posen and he has so much native Though his command of right or left hand is capable of 
ympathy in advance for the better works by Slavonic bringing up every sensational feature of violin playing as 
ter it is known by the playing literature of the present or 
naue past generations, he persists in treating the violin as a 
The young Polish violinist, Niwinski, recently a student vehicle of beauty. It was nearly four years ago that the 
the Le Conservatory, was likewise found on a train Leipsic office of this paper sent out high temperature re- 
Leipsic to Munich, the very next day after the meet- ports on the sensational accomplishments of the then 
! ith Leo Schulz. Niwinski had finished the work at fifteen year old’s playing. The young man has never hes- 
the Leipsic Conservatory under Hans Sitt, had had some _ itated in his progress, so that the public must expect to 
isons Gewandhaus routine under Nikisch and had had hear a very great violinist when he plays. It will never 
e principal violin stand in the work of the conservatory matter who else there is to play the violin nobly, Sascha 
rchestra He a young artist of fine accomplishment Culbertson is a very monarch still, and one of the best 
un c¢ appearance and he will probably have an — gifted of them all, 
le caree nue 
nme At Munich, this traveler had the experience of hearing 
Pisek in Bohemia, three hours’ run south and west the violin played on the other side of closed doors. After 
f Prague, th rrespondent stopped off for a visit with the great enjoyment of hearing a movement of a Bach 
e very prin f violinists, Sascha Culbertson. Though sonata and a part of the Bruch Scotch fantasie superbly 
ascha h een playing in public since he was a very played, the pleasure was increased upon discovery that the 
mall boy, he has never been disposed to bulldoze the artist was a “long lost” friend, Walter Schulz, a native 
ABOUT OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
BY HOMER N. BARTLETT. 
fue Musicat Courter’s agitation of the subject of our Let us now consider some of the difficulties that con- 
ut in is particularly forceful and proper at the front us in its use as a folksong. First, we have no ab- 
present time and every American musician should be alive solute reading or form of the melody. In other words, 
nd alert t onditions which confront us today. there is no authorized version. Second, there is no stand- 
1 ion associations and soeieties are putting for- ard harmonization, consequently no two editions are ex- 
vard “America” (“God Save the King”) as our national actly alike. Any thoughtful musician will readily see that 
t least they are promoting and advocating its this is not as it should be. It stands to reason that our 
use as such, This seems an unwise course, and particu- national air should be as fixed and unalterable as the 
irly so when introduced in our schools, It certainly be- ‘laws of the Medes and Persians.” Some versions be- 
es us t ling to another nation’s national air no mat gin on the tonic, thus: 
W iutiful or how patriotic the words adapted to 
lo illustrate, | attended a public assemblage not long 
a upanied by an English gentleman just from Lon 
At the close of the meeting “Amerita” was sung 
national anthem. The Englishman turned to me 
und said, “Why, man alive, you have stolen our national 
r, “God Save the King Can't you Americans get a Others thas: 
ne t your own 
My Country, Tis of Thee” is so intimately associated B 
with the British tune that it will always be sung to that 
nusic. When simply used as a patriotic hymn this is all 
right, but when sung as our national anthem it is all 
4 Tig 
| would suggest that Tue Musica, Courter use its 
iable influence to induce the Women’s Federation Clubs Again, many have a ridiculous embellishment at the close 
nd other musical organizations to discuss the matter of of a cadence 


anthem and to advocate that use of and rever- 
that true 


ur national! 


h 


e “Star love of 


intry demands. 


Spangled Banner,” 


ence tor 


ave in the “Star Spangied Banner” a dignified and 
rile anthem; as | said in a former letter—explanatory 
f the origin of the words—‘‘Its conception under dramatic 
en\ ne mnected as it is with the early struggles 
uuntry for existence, has so impressed it on the 
and endeared it to the hearts of the people, that 
\ ilways remain our national anthem; nor can any 
legislative act change it 
September, 1814, within a week after the spirited de- 
er rt McHenry, the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
rint I Baltimore Patriot. Ferdinand Durany, an 
tor Ww played tn a Baltimore theater, read the poem 
the ers encamped in that city. It was received 
with eager enthusiasm. They begged him to set the words 
nus and he hunted up the air which we use today 
and sang it to the soldiers who caught it up amid tre- 
mendous applause. A flag indicates nationality. Our flag, 
the Stars and Stripes, is more than an emblem of nation- 
ality; it represents to the people of the United States a 
sentiment that the flag of other countries does not con- 
vey for the reason that, apostrophized as it were by the 
nspired words of Francis Scott Key, we are taught to 


revere the memory of the heroes who “stood between their 
oved homes and war's desolation”; and to “praise the 
Mention 
that we should prize even 


and music of our “Star 


Power that made and preserved us as a nation.” 


h 


made of these facts to show 


to adoration both the words 


Spangled Banner.” 

















i it i 

i iv i Bi 
24 Ls 

\ fe 

tt 





This takes away dignity and weakens the close of the 
phrase. Others present this anomaly in the flow of the 
melody : 

| have seen an edition in which the melody has been 


so changed as to completely destroy its value as a choral. 
Thus: 





Second period: 











However praiseworthy it may seem to reduce the an- 
them to a “singable form,” the mutilation of its melody and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 20.) the meter of the verse; also a harmonization based prin- 
f its rhythmic flow destroys its character Cipally upon diatonic-modal-harmonics, which I trust has 
P il] and wer the virtue of dignity and consistency. 

mining various editions I do not find two har- The opening triad figure is given in unison to preserve 
are good, some are bad, and Majesty and strength; its repetition is harmonized to give 
neither good nor bad variety and color. The objectionable range of a twelfth 
nable cal feature of the “Star Spangled will disappear when the anthem is sung with the enthusi 

ump of a tenth at the close of the first asm enkindled by patriotic zeal 


In conclusion I would say that in the “Star Spangled 
Banner” an overruling power or chance (I prefer the 
former expression) has given us a most effective. union 
of words and music, which for consistency, strength and 
beauty is unsurpassed, (I quote from the Rev. John 
McDowell Leavitt) 

‘Wave, flag of freedom! starred on high, 
Our fathers gave thee to the sky, 
*Mid storm and night! 
Baptized with blood, in battle torn, 
If oft thy folds were stained and worn, 





and logically changed by reducing 


Yet on to triumph were they borne, 
And freedom’s light 


“Wave, flag of freedom! Where a spot 
In darkness did thy beauty blot 





No stain we see 


gut easily sung while the first is awk With thanks to Heaven our song we raise; 
lificult, except to the trained vocalist After All nations swell the voice of praise! 
ind critical examination of the various versions Each star gives splendor to the blaze 
il melod lo Anacreon in Heaven,” I sub Of liberty.’ 
rhyt il reading of the air which conforms to Homer N. Barteett 








University of Virginia Music Festival. 








CHARLOTTESVI! Va July 26, 191 The Foggy, Fogry Dew .. Fox 
to the enterprise of Professore Maphis, director Lover's Pledg + Strauss 
' 1 : M Cartwright 
‘ mmer school of the University of Virginia, Char , . s" : Fat 
: , ‘ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saéns 
¢, Va., a music festival of two days’ duration, July Miss Sevdel 
unized with such well known soloists as Duet, Passage Bird's Farewell... oevecees Hildach 
Marie Sundel oprano; Irma Seydel, violinist; Lambert Mrs. Sundelius and Mr. Cartwright 
rphy, t Earl Cartwright, baritone; Eleanor Rosalie “Songs 
: 1] 1G t Morning Hymn rae . -Hensche! 
roto? 1 Cz fanist o a nt sti yg Pg 
1 i il pianist zr ¢ elient standing, anc an When the Rossa Bison... ; tte auds 
, iccompanist ana mductor of the chorus Coolan Dhu . 04 ce nbb oedecdebaces Per 
from those present speak in the highest terms Songs of Araby...... seneee rene reseeeeeeeeeee Clay 
e of all the participants, whose work is well known Mr. Murphy. 
Duet from Forza del Destino..........5. oseeeees Verdi 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. Cartwright 
Trio from Faust (Act V) As cde awed wehbe RYIGS b i ugwatn Gounod 


Mrs. Sund_lius and Messrs. Murphy and Cartwright 
(Mrs. Hancock at the organ.) 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13, 4 P.M. 


Polonaise Brillante ‘ Wieniawsk: 
Miss Seydel 
\ir de Louise ; spebe as os ; Charpentier 
Mrs. Sundelius. 
Etude, D flat : Ps ae ape soeeeees Liszt 
sceuese Brahms 


Intermezzo, op. t17 
Reflets dans l'eau Debussy 


Miss Thornton 





Chopin-Sarasate 


Nocturne Heese obs Fe see te 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 7 and & . Brahms 
Miss Seydel 
Songs 
I Wander Through the Stilly Night.......++.+++- ee 
Fox 


Song of a Shepherd as ° ee 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water Lopes erate Cadman 


lamie, Dear Bischoft 


Mrs, Sundeliust 





Faust Fantasie . -. Sarasate 
Miss Seydel 
“ones 
Solveig’'s Song 2 : ° Grieg 
« 1 
Mor Min lille Mor Grondah 
UR} ! EN AT MONTICELLO, THE HOME OI (Mother, can I go to dance tonight?) 
rHOMA IEPrFERSON rhe Daisies’ Secret Sinding 
1 versity of Virginia, where th Provencal Song : ‘ eveee - Dell! Acqua 
which these artists officiated, took Mrs. Sundelius 
t t brake r f . >. 
k M I , M Ma sha Ave Maria (with violin obligato) . Bach-Gounod 
Mr. Gamway, Earl Cartwrigh 
bert M y. Irma Seweke and Mrs. Seydel Mrs. Sundelius. 


Following too are some press comments voicing at 
e appended programs, t quarter length the thorough appreciation and. enjoyment 


the choral concert Saturday evening, which all participants inspired Thus, in speaking of 
, 1 the splendid musical treat enjoyed — \jadame Sundelius, the Daily Progress of July 13 says: 
) 1¢ é 
The audience “took to” Mrs. Sundelius before she had had an 
LY & P.M portunity to breathe a note of her aria from “Traviata.” A most 
Nig harming and beautiful woman with a voice of velvety softness and 
Pagar melting beauty, yet the florid parts of the great aria were given 
sith the greatest brilliancy and ease, one hardly realizing that at 
l Leoncavall ne time Mrs. Sundelius reached the high E flat. 
; ‘ \ little Swedish folksong rewarded the tumultuous applause and 
i Verdi was one of the hits of the evening; such breath control is seldom 
witnessed Mrs. Sundelius’ duet with Messrs. Cartwright and Mur 
t phy and the closing trio only intensified the impression and her 
Btude, Bt Chopin recital is looked forward to with the keenest interest 

‘ Chepin ose = 
\ Chonin Successful. with audience and critics both, Miss Seydel 
M I presented the rare combination of mature artist and young 
Prize Song from Die Meistersing Wagner girl, and as such won a great ovation, the story of which 

\ M ; e R . 
is given in the Daily Progress of the same date: 

re ; Bullard From the moment that little Miss Seydel made her quaint and 


White's the M MacCunn shy entrance, until the great trio from “Faust” was given at the 


close, enthusiasm ran high, and encores were the invariable rule. 
This was “Artists’ Night” in the truest sense of the word. 

To hear and see a mere slip of a girl playing the Paganini con 
certo with its cadenza, bristling with difficulties, with all the assur- 
ance and bravura of a master of the violin, instantly put the concert 
on a high plane from which it never descended. She played as an 
encore Dvorak’s “Humoresque” in a style that would have pushed 
Mischa Elman to equal. 

Cooperating in the artistic success with his fellow artists, 
Mr. Murphy earned the following words of praise in the 
Daily. Progress of July 13 for his Share in the program. 

What can be said of the great “Prize Song’ from “Die Meister- 
singer,” sung as only Mr. Murphy can sing it? A golden tenor 
mounting higher and higher, coming with ever increasing beauty 
and sweetness, it was no wonder that the audience “rose” to the 
wonderful song and demanded an encore. They were favored with 
the dainty little “Rosebud.” 

In his later group of songs Mr. Murphy was superb again and 
it is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Murphy’s career with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be watched with eager eyes from 


the univ-rsity. 





Schumann-Heink at Bayreuth. 

The following cablegram has just been received from 
Sayreuth, where Madame Schumann-Heink is again re- 
peating her past successes: 

“At the ‘Ring’ performances Schumann-Heink, as Erda, 
Waltraute and Norn, was again a revelation through her 
wonderful voice and true Wagnerian style.” 

The criticisms are full of enthusiasm over this great 
singer, whom they claim stands alone in her art. 





Della Thal in Concert and Studio. 

Della Thal is just closing a very successful season of 
concert work and teaching. She has appeared in many of 
the large music centers, including Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Lincoln, Des Moines, etc. Her success when she appeared 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra in May resulted in her 
being re-engaged. She has just played five times with 
them on their summer tour and has been engaged for three 
appearances during 1912-13, including one of the regular 
concerts at Minneapolis, December 8, 1912. Miss Thal 
will be under the management of the Redpath Musical 
Bureau. .Appended are a few press notices: 

rhe first number after the intermission, concerto in D minor 
hy MacDowell, brought Della Thal inte the foreground. This com 
position was given with a dash and finish that was irresistible. The 
remarkable control of Conductor Oberhoffer over his orchestra was 
never better shown than when the pianist sustained her part with 
the other instruments. The pianist whos: work was heartily praised 





Photo by Moffett, Chicago 
DELLA THAL, 
Pianist. 


by lecal musicians gave as encore Cyril Scott's “Danse Negre.”— 
Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh, July 16, 1912. . 
amon 
One of the most pleasing numbers was MacDowell’s concerto in 
PD) minor for piano and orchestra. Della Thal, at the piano, dis 
played a masterful control of the instrument.—Milwaukee Sentinc! 
June 15, 1912 


As a pianist Della Thal possesses a brilliant technic with ample 
power for concert work. She was most heartily applaudod for her 
rendition of the concerto in which she was ably supported through- 
out the various and difficult movements of the composition.—Madi 
«on Democrat, July 20, 1912. 

a 

Delia Thal, an American pianist, with a record of European tri 
umphs. played MacDowell’s concerto in D minor. She displayed a 
wonderful tone and technic and was enthusiastically received. The 
orchestra's splendid accomnaniment to the solo number was a feature 
of the concert.—Racine Journal-News, July 1s, rgra. 





Rappo!d Sails Tomerrow. 
Marie Rappold will sail for Italy tomorrow (Thursday) 
on the steamer Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. The prima 
donna will be accompanied by her daughter, Lillian. 
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A MUSICAL BENEFIT FOR NORFOLK 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 











Norrot.x, Cons Iuly 24, 1912 \ir, Sancta Maria : Fa Songs 

Such a notable array of artists as assembled in. that Minnie Welch Edmond Ah, I ta Day P : 
3.30 p. m. train from New York for Norfolk, Conn., July Violin obligato, Mr. Spalding - a é Thee 
23! Bispham, Evan Williams, Christine Miller, Albert Oe era aint Bar reghcorwatd eta Mr. Willia 
Spalding, Mme. Luisa Villani and her husband Dr. Balde All taking part in this numb Finale, f Loheng Was 
reschi, Charles Heinroth, the Pennsylvania organist, accom Violin Ml 
panied by his wifg, André Benoist, who is to be the ac a pet Hande \ppropriate indeed to the place and occasion was th 
companist and pianist for the forthcoming Russian tour of The Bee Schubert selection by Miss Miller of the three Biblical songs ot 
Albert Spalding, Thomas H. Thomas, the genial and Dvorak for her opening number Not alone did 
efficient manager of this concert and tenor of the sub she imbue them with true sacredness, but the sentiment 
sidiary quartet of which Flora A. Hardie, contralto, vocal coloring and diction were given with .a perte 


tion almost defying analysis. Later, in her group of 
h Mr. Wilhams, the young 


contralto displayed a lighter side of her well roundec 


Minnie Welch Edmond, soprano, and Donald A 
Chalmers, bass, formed the remaining members. It was 


‘ 


songs, as also in the duet wit 


a meeting of friends indeed, as many of them had 
7 artistic equipment, singing with the very qtintessence 
returned from the furthermost sections of the country . ; “hs 
7 ; ¢ of joy in her work, and so captivated all by a winsome 
for this event; and it was long before the greetings 5 : : ; , , 
charm of manner, wiich takes the audience into he 
and explanations subsided, and all turned their atten- - : ae taeda on 
. ° . ° ' confidence as 1 were that she was applauded to Un 
tion to reading, or watching the beautiful fast slipping 


i - echo, and recalled a number f times after each ap 
scenery, as best pleased the individual fancy. sali 
; , Parance 
The eighteenth annual musical entertainment for the’ Se aciaile ademas ta’ ie aed bel 
m : natant as j 
benefit of the Norfolk Home Missionary Society, given} voice of beautiful quality, big, vibrant, and full of feet 


at the Congregational Church under the auspices of | 
Mary Eldridge, has a distinct significance in the mu-, 
sical life of the town of Norfolk, and a still broader} 


ing, Luisa Villani sang the “Ave a” from “Otello 





with lovely local effect the aria ¢, pace, mio dio 


with intense fervor, and the Bizet air with true artistx 























significance to the artists of worldwide reputation who! simplicity He apacities in all directions, however 
officiate on these occasions. The sum total of the nom were more amply proven still in the ensemble numbers 
inal entrance fee charged is used entirely in promoting when her voice rose above the massed effect with an 
this cause, to which Miss Eldridge donates the services effortless ease and splendidly rounded vocal outpour 
of the artists, looking after their comfort and enter ing that speaks volumes for her powers wit rches 
i 
tainment in a manner that makes the return of these em tra Madame Villani has made many [fnends in Nor 
iment people year after year seem more like a beautiful folk with this first appearance, and all will be pleased 
homecoming to them than a question of service to be to have her with them again, and also to hear of he 
rendered. Norfolk, too, lends itself charmingly to this success at the Scala in Milan, where she woked te 
ideal form of summer entertainment, as one would have sing first roles during the coming season of opera 
to seek far for a lovelier spot enclosed within the softly Minnie Welch Edmond shared in the nors of the 
rolling hillsides than this little town nestling in the evening, with her singing of Faure’s “Sancta Maria 
Connecticut Valley. Possessing a lyri prano of wide range and vely 
Although the concert was scheduled for the evening timbre, M Edmond so captivated her hearers that 
of the 24th, this early arrival was thus planned in or was compelled to repeat her number 
der to give sufficient time for rehearsals and for sight Invbuing every phrase of his art with his own peculiar 
secing. Promptly after dinner, therefore, the artists nany sided authoritativeness, Mr. Bispham posses 
assembled in the church for rehearsal, which took the tite 1diditiona { It t extracting ever ed { 
form of an impromptu reception, as so many old friends meaning fron e smallest syllable of the t ind 
had gathered to greet the soloists. With it all, how vivifying the whol rough inimitable facia 
ever, everything went so smoothly that the excellence pression. Successful, t as he is w re alling 
of the following evening’s performance at once became EVAN WILLIAMS LUISA VILLANI DAVID BISPHAM for the expression of pure cantilena, he steoly 
an assured fact CHARLES HEINROTH. CHRISTINE MILLER. ALBERT SPALDING. without peer in a decriptive number like “Danny 
. . . , ' ler it lose the me 
A long line of patient standees awaited with no little Deever “ e renders with a R 
;: : ; , r »sC0 Wie awe . 1 the ’ 1 — , ls N 
inward excitement the opening of the doors the night of Souvenir of Moscow is niawek effect, while th ‘ f e “Page y 
. Mr. Spalding . — laste ” er all F , : nee 
the concert. As no seats are reserved it is always a case - : from “Falsta u niy i ard in Bispham ma 
. " i ; Aria. Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, from La Forza del Destin Ver - 4 mio ¢ ‘ 1) ¢ j / t 
of the early comers securing the choicest. Hence, although Madame Villani ner oe me Sul the Celectann iri and quain 
. *ss which teral hegg leacrintior: , S tiene j 
there was no indecorous haste observed, it was but 4 pice A Rook of Verses, from Omar Khayyam ies. wh lly beggar ription Ma mes t 
. ‘ ‘ } nient ; » tremendous . Me ‘ : sat 
scant time between the appropriation of every available Miss Miller and Mr. Williams recipien i tremendou vation { Bispha ' 
seat and the opening of the following now realize to the full the particular 
program : place he n the afte ' i 
Allegro from sixth organ symphony er . im p ' 
(organ) Widk ‘ ear esteen NAY rf r 
Charles Heinrott 
Three Riblical songs Dvor . . . v NETO VE en 
The Lord Is My Shepher ‘ ippea 
By the Waters of Baby) | \\ 4 
Sing Ye a Joyful Song * 
Christine Milk ¥ ’ . , 
Recitative, Deeper and Deeper Sti nee a jua ' 
from Jephtha ; Hat nate, niqt e in the ng 
Air, Waft Her, Angels, from Jephtha. . Hand 
Evan Williams n “ | Ay ( wit we 
Violin concerto in D, first t ign t ess rea tr i 4 
Likow sky eau " t ging rom ww ( ' 
Ibert ling 
Albe Spa 5 » GC t lence 
Air, Ave Maria, from Ote Ver? 
Luisa V a { lling t mar u ca Vi 
Spe Modo Vivitur, from Hora N sSitt W ; in nn n 
Parker nan emotior eta 
Creation’s Hymn : Reethover * 
id g ' ‘ ce: 
David Bispham : ; . 
Reverie Dethier make for pe esan 
Scherzino (organ) Ferrat eart and i . 
Mr. Heinr 
i en at it ne 
Aria, Summer! Suamme from Swan 
and Skylark Goring Thomas n in mn a 
Mr. Williams " early wu t : 
Songs = * . felt : sr 
Floods of Spring Rachmaninof \ GROUP OF ARTISTS IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH IN WHICH THE CONCERT WAS GIVEN sincerity, a 
1900 v . . peaC ‘ ‘ 
nain yf 1 $¢ 
Der Schmied (by request) Srahms 4 . 
Ich Glaub, Lieber Schatz Reger Songs which characterized the great tenor’s work throug 
Mies Miller Ode to Music Herbert Bedford evening 
Songe— Sleep, Then, Ah Sleep Gena Branscombe , 
The Impatient Husbandman, from The Seasons Haydn When I Was Page, from Falstaff Verd His ingenuous ‘ alive with e ¢ . 
Reliewe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms T. Moore Danny Deever Walter Damrosch which he br ight t his task, mace Abert Opa nk af 
The Wanderer : teen aes Schubert Mr. Bispham 3 pearances doubly interesting, and t despite the fact tha 
The Wedding Day ‘ Loewe Arta, Micaéla’s, from Carmer a the Tschaikowsks neerto, sar hestral 


Mr. Rispham Madame Villani 








even with the accompaniment 
But the artistic sincerity, great 
musicianship 


y a grateiul task 


Benoist to aid 


able 


nare 
sound 
tt alone carried con- 


impe intonation, and 
~ 


Spalding’s work n 


the audience to a frenzy of enthusiasm 
recalled the artist again and again following each 

un 
( les Heinroth played his organ solos in a masterly 
nner, and rendered splendid service with his organ ac 
n additi to holding the soloists well in 
' n e! n imbers Andre Benoist, who 
elightful art of giving real support to the 
ut allowing the piano to become in the least 
t e, rendered excellent service throughout the con 
ny ¢ miums for his share in the even 
quartet aided toward the brilliancy of the 


med a charming background for 





ROU rHE ARTISTS, INCLUDING MISS ELDRIDGI 
rHE CENTER AND THOMAS H. THOMAS 
the far wm St. Ga s-Stanford White fountain 
g by Evan Williams from Goring Thomas’ 
i Skylark.’ 
marked the parting of the ways the follow 
neerned, but mingled with it was 
tude for another beautiful “musical experience in 
ne gave of his and her best to aid fittingly 
faithfully sponsored by Miss Eldridge and so 


| h mas 


Gertrupe F. Cowen 


Persinger Plays Again Under Royal Auspices 


Persing¢ the American violinist, who has ap 


n Germany, played at a 
Coburg, July 10, under the personal auspices of 
Marie of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and 
other members 


rhe 


of other artists 


half dozen 


scholds were in the audience concert 


e Opera Scli \ number 
s follows 


Wider 


Wagnet 


O i Webe: 


Desplanes 
Francoeur 


Hance 
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Etude, op. 2s, No. 7 


7 . Chopin-Glazounow 


Tarantelle Popper 


Baritone solos- 
Altitalienische Weise 
Die drei Wanderer 
Pour baiser 


...- Tirindelli 


un 


Violin solos— 
Ave Maria 








CHRISTINE MILLER, LUISA VILLANI, 
MARY THOMAS, DAUGHTER OF MR 
MANAGER OF THE CONCERTS 


FLORA HARDIF 
THOMAS, THE 








OLD HISTORICAL CHURCH ON THE GREEN, 
In which the concerts are given. 





Liebeslied (Alt-Wiener Tanzweise) ern 

Sn. és dates webb 0k shea bea hwe anes scereanee De Grassi 

Mazurka nbupeseeesegenthel .... Wieniawski 
Louis Persinger 

Duet from The Magic Flute..........- .. .Mozart 


ei Mannern, welche Liebe fihlen. 


Papagena. 
Fraulein Karell und Herr Grabkowski 


Papageno, 


W. L. Blamenschein's New Programs. 

W. L. Blumenschein, the musical director of the Apollo 
Club, of Dayton, Ohio, and prominent in that city as teacher 
and leader in things musical, has planned some interesting 
programs for next At the last concert of the 
Dayton Apollos, Julius Sturm, cellist, was the assisting solo- 
ist, and Charles Arthur Ridgeway, the accompanist. The 
club roster is as follows: 

First tenors—Samuel T. Evans, Dr. J. C. George, Walter 
Zwick, Arthur J. Perfier, Ralph Thomas, C. M. Mc- 
Glaughlin, John Martin and Charles A. Stichter. 

Second tenors—Gordon Battelle, Maxwell Stansell, Gor- 
don B. Sayre, W. W. Watkins, J. W. Smith and D. W. 
Mikesell. 

First bass—Ray M. Griffiths, Charles W. Trydell, J. R. 
North, J. F. Williamson and Gerald Athey. 

Second bass—John G. Pool, Amor P. Smith, W. P. Kal- 
ter, Elmer Shoemaker, Albert Dixon, Frank M. Arm- 
strong, W. H. S. Ewell and Theodore Janke. 


season 


Boris Hambourg Making Records. 

Boris Hambourg is in New York making new records 
for the Columbia Phonograph Company; next season the 
Russian cellist is engaged to play in Canada, until Janu- 
ary 1. After that he will come back to the United States 
to fill more engagements here with orchestra and in re- 
cital. 





A Goodson Pupil Plays in London. 

Rachel Dunn, who has been studying in England with 
Katharine Goodson for several years, has been playing in 
London “at homes,” and more recently has been secured 
to appear at one of the Promenade Concerts at Queen's 
Hall, under the direction of Sir Henry Wood. Miss Dunn 
will play under Wood in September. 

The young pianist has also been engaged for a sym- 








MINNIE WELCH EDMOND, MARY ELDRIDGE, 
Soprano. Concert given under her 
auspices. 





phony concert at Brighton, England, when she will per- 
form the Grieg concerto. Among other successes scored 
by Miss Dunn are two recitals at Bechstein Hall, London 





Turner-Maley with Volpe Orchestra. 

Florence Turner-Maley, lyric soprano, appeared with the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, at two New York concerts a 
fortnight ago. Her numbers, the waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet” (Gounod) and the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” de- 
lighted the audiences; the singer was enthusiastically re- 
called both nights. 

Madame Turner-Maley is an artist pupil of Joseph 
Baernstein-Regneas. 





Gilbert and Sullivan in St. Paul. 

Mrs. Frederick Snyder, the St. Paul impresaria, has ar- 
ranged with the Shuberts for a week of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas in the Northwest. The works to be presented 
are: “Pinafore,” “The Mikado,” “Patience” and “Pirates 
of Penzance.” 





May Beagle in New York. 
May Beagle, a widely known and successful musical 
manager of Pittsburgh, has been in New York during the 
past week engaging some attractions for her city. 





The tenor sang an aria. 

“Rotten!” bawled a spectator. “Take him out!” 

“T'll take you out,” said the usher, “if you keep insulting 
the singers.” 

“Excuse me,” said the man. “I forgot I was at an opera, 
not at a ball game.”—Washington Herald. 





Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, “Liebesketten,” is to have 
its premiere at Dresden next October. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF TONE. 


FRANK MILLER. 


BY DR. 








The following is a résumé of what I call a correct tone 
analysis, as I shall in detail record it in my forthcoming 
book-on the voice: 

I do not differ from in any way, neither 
do I differ from the old very precepts 
and suggestions are as pertinent today as ever and always 
will be. Based upon their researches and in an earnest 
quest for a more direct route on this subject, certain new 
ideas were projected at the recent meeting of the National 
feachers’ Association that will live, will take root and will 
help the progress of vocal art science. I refer in par- 
ticular to an attempt to make a natural basic fundamental 
principle for a standard pitch 

By natural standard pitch or fundamental tone I mean 
this: The old and first Dorian scale began at A. Why? 
We found latterly that it due to the fact that the 
violin was made of maple and the nature tone of maple 
is A, because upon that note its best over tones are made. 
All instrumentation gathers about this and they try to 
coral our voices with it and make us sing to A. In the 
human voice a great many over tones can be produced at 
Doctor Muckey and Professor Hallock 
have said that they arbitrarily took C-128 as the funda- 
mental pitch and upon it built a series of over tones. They 
did this because they had a C resonator pitched at 128 
and built the over tone system upon it. Now what did 
That for C-128 the first over tone was at 256, 
an octave higher. Where was the next over tone found? 
At G, a fifth higher What was the next over tone? 
C-512, the double octave above; and the next was E and 
G and B flat. until we come to C-1o24 As you can 
see from the progress of over tone above that, they be- 
come inharmonic, that is, in the ratio of Do to Re. This 
was a splendid discovery; arbitrary basis, 
however, because it was thought that vou could raise the 
same series of over tones on G. That would depend upon 
nature’s pitch for the human voice which should be the 
standard. The voice of God came to man, who is created 
in His image, and it is natural for him to emit that tone 
through his mouth and nostrils. The question is: How 
can he best get the maximum over tone through that 
mouth when it is in the best possible position to get the 
maximum results from the same on the vowel Ah? 1 
now take the C fork and put it before a resonator, You 
will see the beautiful fundamental tone at C. 

I take this same fork and strike and put it before the 
mouth You will perceive that the resonator is much 
more agreeable to the ear, that it is full of life giving prop- 
erties, that I have virtually clothed the steel with the life 
giving resonance of my as shown by the pulse beat 
in it. In other words, I have developed a natural basic 
law for a fundamental pitch for the human voice. If this 

and the discoveries of Muckey and Hallock are 
the human voice is limited from the C below, for 
soprano voices, each voice 
having, its special compass, it be soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor or bass or intermediary voices. Every tone 
above C-3 then, will be fundamental tone and corre- 
sponds to the harmonic tones produced by the violin in its 
extreme high range, or with a piano in its extreme high 
range, or the flute in all its range, and the voice mechan 
ism bears this out, for the closure of the glottis and the 
clothing of tone are purely fundamental above that pitch 

By a peculiar law this same standardization of pitch for 
512, shows at 1024 for the female. The 
female voice at 1to24 follows natural and mathematical 
laws. The tones of the female voice are an octave higher 
than those of the male. 

We note that the voice is not musical when the over 
tones become inharmonic, because music is the science of 
combining tones in melodic, rhythmic and harmonic order 
so as to excite the emotions or appeal to the intellect 

This standard applies to Miss Graham, in her singing, 
as follows: 

When she sings at C so that it develops all the over 
tones which have just been described, then will she have 
accomplished a standard tone from the point of view of 
vocal art science, because to effect this it requires an 
absolute accurate adjustment of all the autonomies neces- 
sary to produce the human voice in correct form 

To me the humen voice is a well governed series of 
controlled by the brain Vocal autonomies 
are automatic physical constructions, consisting of the 
nasal, the oral, the laryngeal, the thoracic and the ab 
dominal. I have used this word after deep thought upon 
the subject, to simplify the vocal apparatus, so that we can 
grasp it, in didactic form To illustrate: We have 74,000 
muscular movements in our vocal mechanism. Let us go 
even to our nerve supply. You know the vocal cords are 


Doctor Muckey 


masters, whose 


was 


\ bet rot all 


they find? 


above. 


on a purely 


body, 


be so 
true, 
bass voices, to C-3 above for 


whether 


the male voice is 


autonomies, 


supplied entirely by one nerve, as regards their motor 
function, and yet their coverings are governed by another 
nerve which controls their sensation, as well as their mo- 
tion. In calculating the nerve action, with the muscular 
action which it governs and its plexus and ganglionic ac- 
tion, | have found there are 14,000,000 nerve 

The requirement of this, of course, reduced the propo- 
sition to an absurdity, inasmuch as an ordinary 
has but 2,000 words in his vocabulary We would not 
know wherewith to clothe our forms even if we 
realize these enormous figures. 
units of power, as Steel Trust, 
works by a system of units. It takes the 
plant which is situated at some distant point and the Besse 
mer Steel plant and these two plants, with the tube plants, 
are moved nearer the source of iron supply. In its form 
of construction the Steel Trust, instead of having forty- 
six different forms, has a material which it units 
cement, thereby making every form possible 

Now, we must adopt some svch action as this to get at 
2 practical standardization of our singing forces 

It has been stated that a certain muscle of the larynx 
moved with its intrinsic muscles, that this muscle had an in- 
voluntary muscle the same as the intrinsic 


impetuses 
person 


could 
Hence, we must develop 
today 


does the which 


wrought iron 


with 


muscles of the 
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larynx. Many of the muscles of the body are voluntary 
What do we mean by that? We mean that they are 
striped in their make-up, they consist of well-defined fibres, 
which means that they have a nerve supply directly from 
the brain, and this indicates that they have direct motor 
action. What do I mean by involuntary action? Muscles 
which move of their own accord and are not striped and 
have a power all their own of moving. Such are the mus 
cles inside composing the vocal cords. Manifestly, it seems 
incongruous to think of muscle which is a_ striped 
muscular fibre moving with those which are involuntary ; 
that is to say, voluntary muscles move with an involuntary 
muscle. Now, that action cannot be described as involun 
tary, as working without the mind. Happily, 
‘autonomy” fills the gap and this is the way our autono 


one 


the word 


mies are formed 

The first autonomy begins at the nose and ends at the 
soft palate. If you grasp the two wings at the tip of the 
nose and press on those two wings, your voice becomes 
full of nasality. If you press one side you have dimin- 
ished nasal resonance; that is, you do not get the full re- 
inforcement, the full resonance, of the parts inside. If 
you close your nose you are closing the muscle which acts 
like a fan, closes like a fan, fan-shaped, 
sphincter,—a closing motion 
then you close that off, and you have nasality 

Within this nasal autonomy are two cavities,—a cavity 
back of the hard palate called the post-pharyngeal or dome 
space, and a cavity in front called the anterior nasal space 
The anterior nasal space is divided byw a 
each side of the on the 


three turbinated bones shaped like lima beans 


closes like a 


If you close your soft palate, 


septum and on 


septum walls of these spaces are 


The rest 


of the structure back of this in the dome is cut off by the 


soft palate from the connection with the mouth space 
below. 
We must not forget here that in and above and al! 


around this space there are five special physico-physical 
senses centered about it, namely, the sight, the hearing, the 
smell, the touch, and taste, and the centres of these psycho 
physical senses are developed there. Hence, we are ap- 
proaching and are right under the very brain itself which 
various functions. We are at 


orders and controls these 


the very throne of psychology 


Ihe singing teacher tells you to sing through the nose 
days of Porpora, the maestro 


nose : | 


Ever since the has said, 
you see the teaching 
little 


this and 


“Sing through oday 
of the old 


gleam of 


your 
Italian masters is still 
added 


This has been discovered by 
whom the 


with us But our 


science has pitch values to 


psychic values as well study, 


by observation of the physician, to vocal stu 


dent has applied after Phonasticus has failed because otf 
disease of these parts, showing how important it is for the 
physician to value of the influence of 
struction of these parts, as wel! as it was for Phonasticus 
By removing for good cause, both middle turbinated bones 


a peculiar thick resonance at G, 


know the con 


in two patients who had 
a beautiful over tone of partial over tone was developed 
from the G to B-flat, showing that the reinforcement ot 


the superior turbinated bone or resonator reinforces at 


that pitch, And when you have it in two cases, I dis 
tinctly have found it necessary to do the same thing for 
good and sufficient cause, that they may better develop, 


through science, the sleeping art, or the sleeping part of 
that which makes art helped still. further to 
make my claim for this discovery correct. 

Again, who has an enor 
mous compass, and can sing his low C, 
side the great organ playing at sixty-four foot tone in the 
hall at Salt Lake. He requested the organist to 
He could not hear the tone except there 


will have 
a friend and patient of mine, 
was standing be 


music 
put on the stop 
seemed to be a vibration of air; conversation could not 
be heard. Dropping his voice to C, the second octave, or 
the lowest tone ¢ began speaking upon 
that and suddenly tears gushed out of his eyes, a fulness 


of the head took place and his voice was heard in full and 


in the bass voice, h 


magnificent volume by the organist Why,” he said, 
what is it?” “Why,” said the singer, “you have heard the 
sixty-four foot tone.” 


Having felt this tone by singing double C in traveling 
m the West Coast United States, where the 


and pebbles are did the same thing 


of our sands 


washed into tone, he 
and found that during the experiment his voice was gone 
friend 


house, which 


and both he and his were overcome by the same 


feelings. Rushing to the was not very far 


away from the place, he found the pitch for double C and 


started in, when the same phenomena happened This 


took place in the dome of the pharynx where, | think, we 


will establish the second octave over tone 

Knowing that pipes when covered increase by octaves 
is it not well to think 
hret octave 


voice, or as the 


or bring the pitch do 
of the epiglottis c 
first 


wn by octaves, 


vering the voice box as the 


over tone producer in the human 


first octave for singing? Then the next would be G which 


would be by the hard palate. The next would be the 


clear passage way up to the dome of the pharynx The 


third would be the E, the fourth would be C, which would 


imate, and the fift 
, called B flat 


way | ive 


be the middle tur! would be the superior 
turbinated bone 
In this 


When Miss 


pitch and will have sung it 


iggested a system yt ver tone 


have taken her C at a certain 
' 


he will 


(rraham will 


rrectly have ful 


harmonic tone and wil! have sung 


articulators for the 


filled the laws of perfect 


that tone which, when she attaches her 


sake of 
deliver a « 


pronunciation so to speak, in correct form, will 


rrect method as far as the construction of her 


voice will allow, for the arias which she is supposed to sing 
in grand opera 

This leads us of urse to mechanical devices for the 
registration of tone In 1891 | tried by a series of figure 


and phonographs to develop a voce meter or phono meter 


if you please, all of which were sad failures because we 


had no laws of vocal voice analysis on which to depend 
Muckey and Hallock have given us the arbitrary-one. A 
few little f my own have possibly suggested 
what a natural fundamental law of the human mouth will 
determine a true will determine is the 
true angen of every voice, will determine what its me 
and I hope will make an American 


ard for vocal art science which can be 


observations 


voce what 


meter, 
hanism will be, stand 
explained on a 
natural fundamental basic law 

Having proved that the 
mine has it 


natural fundamental tone 

maximum effect at C-132 and at C-s12 whe 
maximum harmonic or over t 

effect when sung correctly 
four over tones 
flat, and that 
means of res 


that is sung will have its 
and in that tone we w 
that 


will be 


will be E, G and B 
" 


above which 


those tones able to be isolated by 


mators, so that when correctly sung the full 


complement of over tones will be the aforesaid mentioned 


they are not there, andard 
and that tone will be psychological because it occupies the 


and if t will not be a st tone 
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part of the body in which the special senses take their 
origin and are under the best possible control. 
{nother friend, acting on these principles, has con- 
tructed a phonograph which collects and reproduces, 
without horns or other devices of this kind, the pure voice. 
He is able to do as the voice does,—retard or in- 
Now, with an 


also 
rease your tempo and preserve your pitch. 
apparatus of this kind the voice will be produced through 
its over tone effects. It will also be 
in other words, we have ap- 


his medium with all 
produced with all its effects; 
lied through hearing the laws that apply to spectacles, 
ind nothing but the media and the mere element of pro- 


! is in evidence. It will be a very easy 


ucing momentum 
natter then not to depend upon many ears and many 
nethods but upon mechanical means which reflect true 


principle 
This rule 
st. The modern elocutionist. the modern vocal teach- 


ipplies to the elocutionist, as well as to the 
ca 
has not contemplated as yet the value of 
ombination. have to follow the 


ld masters, the simple truths given by the old masters 


er of iny one, 


Therefore we will 


nd the delicately and finely trained ear of the masters 
until we can formulate new principles or develop a new 
art the 


methods basis 


purpose of reconstructing old 
on Every tone, whether spoken or 
hould be made with its maximum effect, should it 
i inasmuch as we have added to some of the laws 
effect are not specifically 
d or accounted for in the present standards, we must 
old standard at in order to make 


vocal science for 
a new 
ung 
not al 
that which 


maxiunum requires, 


Stare 


reconstruct our least 
progress 


The 
s to make a schedule of those things which give practical 


only practical way of securing a standard tone of C 


oice velue to make up an average from those, in a se- 


ries of counts, so that the average of all the component 


parts which have been standardized, such as pitch, quality, 


range (and we will have them all down), are satisfac 
ry If the average of those is not satisfactory, say 
ninety counts, the singer is either first, second or third 


] 


class 

By this means you are able to provide a substitute, you 
to keep a will sat- 
requirements of the most fastidious and as what 


ire able continuous voice bureau that 


the 


raty 


has been tried out in several cases, the conclusions are the 


ame as those founded by the divine impresarios, I will 
ve you the form of the same 
Let me explain how | would begin a tone Whenever 
the cord vings or the reed moves and the air is inter 
fered with in the embochure, the force disturbs the 
ibrating media in combining tone in melodic, rhythmic 
ind harmonic order, so as to excite the emotions or to 


ippeal to the intellect. From the very first impulse of this 


ind we encounter interference. From the very first pro- 


rression of tone we incase its formation, Hence, we have 


in organized movement which confines the media in our 


ocal apparatus, ard as these fundamental explosions from 
whatever cause are thrust into the cavities which confine 
I the 


Evidently, then, over tones or 


the elements producing voice, we have fundamental 


vualihed by over 


tones 


partials or super tones are the highest factors for the em- 


ind beautifying of our [hese must be 
the 
thrust, and these detonations neces- 
of gases and of recurrent emo- 
the 


semi and demi-semi secting the dominant detonations, thus 


vellishment voice 


due to detonations ot cavities into which the funda- 


mental explosions are 


iry a law of physics 


falling in a regular order in fundamental, as 


trons 


forming summational and differential tones dependent 


ipon the apertures of the proximate and distant three cav- 
ties it “ alzation 
This 


rin Granting that one bas the apparatus and can 


s the technical description of how correct tone is 
{ will ask him to make the easiest tone 
Say “Ah,” because there the mouth is 
Then ask 
speaking 
“Ciel 


one, we 


vithin his voce 


possible be observed 


est | 


position to 


begin a tone just above the ordinary 
ice; grant him the opportunity to sing a phrase 
e Mar” from “La Giaconda.” 
\pplying this principle of tone to any person, the ques- 
TI nN irises 


whom 


im thre 


Is it possible to produce a singer from one 
nature has endowed but poorly? You will observe, 
that I have given you, how to find a voice, 
that there is one word which applies to individuals and 


that is timbre It is made manifest to. you that the over 


. tones produced are accentuated and reinforced by the tur- 


binated bones and the oral and nasal cavities, or the oral 
nasal cavities which count so much for the intelligent fac- 
tors of the voice, and the beautifying factors of the voice; 
would 

But 
diseased or changed 
in form, consequently, the timbre of their voice, the in- 


| Say, 1! they were the same In every person we 


have the same quality and the same beautiful voice 
these turbinated bones 


Im many are 


voice is This one thing 


what 


dividuality of their changed 


alone would give you some idea of we could say 


about such a voice, If the apparatus ts poor we will have 
a poor voice and yet, with a poor voice, we have another 
thing, as shown by our -hypnotic case, and that is, How 
in our chart of voice measure for 
I should 


Now, a person pos- 


nuch would we allow 
the, psychological aspect of our hypnotic case? 


llow nothing. I should call it zero 





sessed of the ability to stand alone and even though their 
voice be poor—we have some noteworthy examples of that 
—their personality is such that it makes them great in the 
eyes of the people, who care more for what people say 
and how they act than they do for real voice, which makes 
the whole matter again dependable upon a chart, bringing 
in the whole of voice values. 1 count ten for physiological 
aspect, for psychological aspect and for style. A person 
who is hypnotic can have neither; besides that, they are 
imitators. How do you account for the fact that she is 
able to sing in certain languages better than others; for 
instance, the English and Italian better than French or 
German? That is a matter of experience. She speaks 
and reads and writes English every day of her life. The 
brain cells and the voice apparatus are trained to it, hence 
association which shows that, although hypnotization de- 
pends largely upon suggestion of one idea and that idea 
is agreeable, that dissocation is not complete and cannot 
be allowed to be complete because of the complexity of 
the phonographic tone. Again, it is said, does the operator 
have all these facts which his brain carries through the 
medulla of the subject, in his own brain, and is it known in 
hers? That depends upon the amount of dissociation that 
Isn't that right? The completeness and 
power of the operator is shown in the way she follows 
these records, because even the best of singers cannot fol- 
iow, with any great amount of rapidity and accuracy, their 
own phonographic work and the failure and inconplete- 
ness of her work is due to the lack of power of sugges- 
tion in the operator. Hence we begin to get at the pywer 
of Mr. Munter as an operator, Others who are investi- 
gating along the lines of mental suggestion would not at- 
tempt it, for various reasons. Mr. Munter can deliver to 
the subject the power and cause her to sing three hours 
and a half steadily, without fatigue apparently. Again, 
half an hour's work, when he is not in good condition, 
seems to be sufficient to create an unwillingness on the 
part of the subject. 

Another important fact. We never even teach the spe- 
cial action of the posterior ficculous of the soft palate, 
which first draws up from A to C, relatively speaking, for 
the different voices; then bunches by means of the palato 
pharyngeus, the levator palati and tensora palati, forming 
a raphe which presses against the pharynx and the tensor 
palati stretching on the side insures the fact that there is 
always an opening, no matter what tone, between the 
pharynx and the nasal space 

That the wavelike action of the soft palate, moving in 
accordance with the change of pitch, as seen through the 
anterior nares, indicates an adjustment of pitch of the 
resonating cavities for over tones above the palate. 

That the action of the laryngeal autonomy is governed 
ly a momentum developed by the air pressure against the 
vocal cords which causes them either to detonate like a 
cyclone or move like a reed or swing like a cord, either 
for the production of fundamental tone with one of its 
partials, or all of its partials, acting like a wind instru- 
ment when it has come to the full compass allowed by its 
harmonics and acting like a reed or a flute or wind instru- 
ment when the compass at which partials are employed are 


is employed. 


exhausted, thereby increasing its range 

Another suggestion was, that each turbinated body or 
resonator (for our purposes, a resonator) has back of it 
a sinus connecting with an individual cavity elsewhere 
Bringing out the importance of this ‘fact in the shape of 
tone values, by means of Professor Tuff’s experiment, 
namely, that an airtight tin tank on which a bell was sus- 
pended was shaken violently and no sound was elicited of 
the moving bell inside the tin tank; when once punctured 
by a needle point, allows the bell to be heard. We have 
to acknowledge the sound waves travel by porosity, by 
elasticity, hence the sound waves must, in nature and when 
nature is correct, travel to these accessory sinuses and pro- 
duce accessory results. 

Carrying this idea stil] further, to the piano, we find 
that the perfected harmonic scale today has beyond its 
bridge and beyond the pegs of the bridge small strings 
fastened to more remote pegs. The extra piece of string 
which is between the bridge and its ultimate fastening is 
tuned one octave higher than the string itself. This pro- 
duces what is called the lyric effect in the piano. There is 
no doubt but what this same result is obtained by the action 
of sound upon the accessory sinuses through their connec- 
tion with these bones. 

The larger the space the more over tone you have from 
the fundamental to qualify it. Now, if you have a funda- 
mental with E as the vowel your tongue is away up in the 
roof of the mouth and you have very much less space for 
a reinforcement of resonance in the palate, where you 
practically have only the nasal space and the post-palatal 
space for resonance, therefore you probably cut off by 
singing the E three of the over tones, which would leave 
you a much less rich tone on the E than it would on the 
others 

That would be next to Ah for space, but the principle is 
all the same. The establishment of a single tone as the 
standard becomes in consequence a little changed from 
that establishment of a method of producing voice con- 
struction; for if you have to change your standard from 


Ah to O and you know that you have to lessen your over 
tones, the principal over tones would remain the same, but 
the individual standards of Ah and O, their construction 
would have different over tone formation. But as Ah has 
more over tones than O, you would have your full and best 
complement of harmony in Ah, consequently Ah would be 
the best note for a standard just the same. 

All these new ideas are suggested from the material 
presented to the society, not as statements which have ac- 
complished their value, but as suggestions to be acted upon 
and for determination as to their accuracy. 

Should these facts be determined as true, we will not 
have to destroy the old methods of teaching but simplify 
them and correct them into a more perfect state. 

To sum up: In connection with the standardization of 
tone at the present time, the following points are to be 
brought out: 

1. Bring out the points in standardization of tone at the 
present time, as above that of the old masters and above 
the modern didactic instruction. 

2. Bring out the point of the discovery of the standard 
pitch established by the nature of the mouth for the 
pedagogue, as a form of instruction. 

3. Also that the standards, the scientific analysis made 
by Muckey and Hallock are true. 

4. That we have for the first time discovered pitch as 
associated with each one of the turbinated bones, used as 
resonators in over tone formation of the voice, and have 
suggested that the hard palate, the dome of the pharnyx, 
the epiglottis, supply the reinforcement of partials, or the 
cause of partials of the voice. That these two have pitch; 
that the discovery of these corresponds with the over tones 
found by Muckey and Hallock, and raising the over tones 
upon these develops the fact that the human voice cannot 
go above a certain range, a certain pitch, without the over 
tones becoming inharmonic, and, consequently, the beauty 
of the voice is destroyed after that and a fundamental note 
must be used. 

5. Have developed a new form of the observation of the 
voice, especially with regard to artists and definitely pointed 
out that the three constrictors form the basis of construc- 
tion of the three registers which actually exist as such. 

That the palato-phyragneus is the governing muscle 
which enables us to dovetail or harmonize these registers, 
so that the position of the tone is not altered, and we have 
the desired result by its proper use and having the voice, 
the scale of which is made in one position by a correct 
adjustment of same. Also, in consideration of the action 
of the cricoid thyroid muscle, in combination with the in- 
trinsic muscles, is not an involuntary action, but an auto- 
matic one. In consequence we have five autonomies, the 
macroscopic study of which will materially simplify pres- 
ent methods of voice instruction and help the pedagogue 
very much. 

The histories of two cases of diaphragmatic pleurisy 


on the right side and over action of the dia- 
phragm of the left side demonstrates clearly that 
we must have poise of power, points of poise, 


physiological units, as it were, for psychological control 
of voice production. Also, the immense importance of 
the nasal resonance cavity by association of the psycho- 
physical senses, such as sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell, all of which are situated in the roof of the nose, in 
their most concentrated form, and more correlation exists 
between them practically than any other part of the body. 





Ilse Veda Duttlinger to Her Manager. 

Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the young violinist who is coach- 
ing with Auer in Loschwitz, near Dresden, has sent her 
American manager, R. E. Johnston, an interesting account 
of her work abroad, 

Extracts from Mile. Duttlinger’s letter follow: 

“I wonder if it would interest you to know where and 
how we are spending our time? Loschwitz is a charm- 
ing little place only the people (those who live here all 
year around) deserve pity. Imagine about twelve little 
cottages for twenty-eight pupils to live in! Naturally the 
sounds of sick cats greet one at every step and have had 
the most “unnatural” effect on the Loschwitzers to make 
them exclaim, “Ach, da ist schon wieder einmal so eine 
verflixste Geige!” Only yesterday nearly upset the Losch- 
witzers for its quietude, it being the most quiet day 
since Professor Auer is here—the reason for this quietude? 
—a masquerade and garden party arranged by the Auer 
pupils! Everybody was busy with his or her disguise. 
The brother of one of my friends and myself dressed up 
as Pierrots and looked so alike that we kept all guessing, 
even the professor couldn't make out “who was who,” and 
enjoyed the fun as much as we. He stayed until the masks 
were taken off and paid me the compliments of being a 
candy boy. 

But we're not only for fun, as this way sounds, we mean 
good, hard work and speed most of the day, usually until 
5 p. m. with our fiddles, after which time we all go out for 
walks, tennis playing, ete. I'm particularly fond of a 
came of billiards and take every chance that I can get to 
play at the homes of friends. But nevertheless all these 
little side entertainments will not keep me from trying to 
play in the U, S. A. like a dandy boy! 
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bridge, St. Louis and towns in the vicinity of Walpole 





The accompanying picture shows the Hooper cottage 

7 where the bride was born Professor and Mrs Hooper 

PROFESSOR HOOPER N) DAUGHTER A BRIDE. have made this quaint house their summer residence for 
thirty-two years The house was the summer office of the 


Brooklyn Institute from 188 to root, when Professor 











Hooper put up a new building opposite For eleven years 
According to details already published in THe Musicat The bride of last Saturday is a graduate of Radcliffe four rooms in this new building were used by Professor 
Courter, the marriage of Rebecca Lane Hooper and Wil College, the woman's annex to Harvard University, het Hooper and three assistants to keep up the summer work 
liam Franklin Eastman was solemnized Saturday, July 27, father’s alma mater Miss Daniels was a classmate of of the Institute 
at the Unitarian Church in Walpole, New Hampshire Miss Hooper Three of the ushers at the wedding are Every foot of ground in the vicinity of the Hooper 
The bride is a daughter of Prof, Franklin W. Hooper, Harvard men—the Messrs, Powers, Crichton and Thomp homestead is histori Che road in front of the cottage 
director of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences son is a part of the first trail between Boston and Montreal 
The bridegroom is a well known New York business man After the services at the church, Professor and Mrs and tt was the first road traveled between these two cities 
At the ceremony the bride was at- rhe ttage stands on a part of the 
tended by Mabel Daniels, of Brook ld Hooper farm, where the Indians 
line, Mass., the composer who colla ised to hold their camp fires The 
borated with Miss Hooper in a num present ttage was built by Charl 
ber of operettas and musical plays Hooper : uncle rf Professor 
Mr. Eastman was attended by his Hooper 





brother-in-law, Nathaniel Brown, of On the site where the Brooklyn In 
Portland, Me The ushers were stitute offices stand there used to be 
Franklin Dana Hooper, brother of the a log cabin from 1754 until 1830. In 
bride; Louis Farey, of London, Eng this rude abode of the pioneer set 


land; Barnard Powers, Powell Crich- 
ton and William Thompson, Jr., of 
New York, and Julius V. Clark, of 


Boston 


tlers, Professor Hooper's grandfather 





married Eleanor Wellingt 
} ’ 


daughter of Ebenezer Wellington, who 
distinguished himself by serving the 








The officiating ministers were the full eight vears in the Revolutionary 
Rev. Samuel Maxwell of Greenfield, War 
Mass (formerly of Walpole), and the At the ore f inety-eight this 
Rev. Emile Aimar, of the Unitarian patriot carried the infant Franklin W 
Church at Walpole looper : s arm The live f 
[he music during the nuptials in \ gton and Frank! W. Boones 
cluded the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lo pan ¢ ne’ ‘hineles ind fifty * a 
hengrin,” played as the processional ve e white men settled in Wal 
a romanza for organ and violim, writ 
ten for the occasion by Miss Daniels; i : 
the “Meditation” from “Thais,” played " r. and Mrs. Sastman: returs 
by the Brooklyn violinist, William from their tour t will reside 1 
Grafing King, accompanied by th HOOPER COTTAGE, WHERE BRIDE WAS BORN vew York 
organ; the Mendelssohn “Wedding Mrs, Eastman is the president of the 
March” from “Midsummer Night's Dream” was played as Hooper gave a reception at the Walpole Inn to a larg president of the W an’s University Clal lucting 1 
the recessional. Everett Tewkesberry was the organist number of guests from New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cam wn house at » M sor ere 





Nietzsche and Wagner. born actor, and it was his theatrical genius that determined Germans e rewal 1 the era sacred fort t 








{From Winnipeg (Manitoba) Town Topi us attitude to musik Keeping his audience in mind—-and ting, but the ad hty of rt re ne of them in 
“Only thus could music have any effect. But on whom i theatrical audience at that—he made his music contorm performance ts gaining gt Ml probably will n pre 

would the effect be made Upon something on which a to his general scheme for securing theatrical effects vail. No lover of mu nee ¢ ashamed afraid t , 
noble artist ought never to deign to act, upon the mob, upon Wagner is really only worthy of admiration and love hat he grows weary of e long-winded Wotan, however 
the immature! upon the blase! upon the diseased! upon y virtue of his inventiveness in small things, in his elab vell the part may be taken 
idiots! upon Wagnerites! Strong language this, from one ation of details—here one is quite justified in proclam What er ave We ys Niet vith the Wa 
who was for some time an ardent admirer and friend of ng him a master of the first rank, as our greatest musical kyrie Circu ‘ erture to ‘The Flying Dut uT ‘ 
Wagner. In the early days, when the great musician was miniaturist, who compresses an infinity of meaning and nuch ado about nothing; the prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ wa 
struggling with the taste of the musical public, Nietzsche —— ~ . the first, only t nsidious, only successful example 
thought he saw in him the true artist who would passibly if how one n pnotize with musi I dishke all musx 
produce more noble music than any of his predecessors which aspires to nothing higher. than to convince th 
It was during the first festival at Bayreuth that the great nerves. ) Such mi pleases other people, those who like 
philosopher changed his attitude to Wagner, who, he says, the stage, but t Niet é For the stawe t vot art 
had condescended step by step t everything that he de ar excellence, my soul! has that deepest ro felt by every 
spised. He had finally succeeded with the public, but with SEASON irtist today Hence } lislike for Wag work, One 
the kind of public that Nietzsche heartily disliked. The m well call t going extremes, yet there much im 
latter saw nothing but decadence in the art and literature 1912-1913 he phil sopher s opinions that is right \s music for the 
if the nineteenth century, and he regarded Wagner as the oncert sfage Wagner work innot h t wn with 
leading spirit in the decadent art of the age Not that Beethoven's. On the ther hand the latter me opera 
there were any better musicians among Wagner's contem Fidel: ess effective than Wagner s wras, a fact 
poraries Nietzsche bestows plenty of pratse upon Bizet's t bears out Nietzsche pinion of Wagner theatrica! 
“Carmen,” which appeals to him as a delightful work of ven 





art, yet he seems to regard Wagner as the greatest com 


poser of his time | Diggs—My wife ij vonderful vocalist \\ { 
That a philosopher and philologist should be an abl known her t ld her audic fo ims 
music critic is hardly what one would expect It hap Biggs—Get out! 
pened, however, that Nietzsche had in childhood a strong Digg \fter w } e would it the cradle and 





liking and great talent for music, and it was only the offer rock it to sleep.—Tennesseear 

of a six years’ scholarship in a college that made him aban eee a ZION RRS ae ae . 

don the idea of a musical career. He kept up his interest sia Be estate. reat pon gers ae x Samar Miss Vocolo—I'm never happy unless I’m breaking int 
in music along with his literary and philosophical studies, Ysaye possesses the combined qualities of Vieuxtemps ong 

and the latter probably helped him to see more clearly the Wieniawski, Sarasate and Joachin fright Young Man-—Why don’t y get the key and 
artistic tendencies of past ages and of his own. His opin you won't have to break in.—New Orleans Times-Dem 
ions On music are consequently worthy of serious consid For Terms end Oetes Add . crat 

eration, even though his very emphatic way of expressing . 


them may make them seem biased and exaggerated R. E. J oO H N Ss 2 oO N Hub (angrily)—Here!’ What do you mean by waking 














One of the faults of which Nietzsche accuses Wagner is Commertial Trast Butlding, Brood end dist Street, New York me out of a sound sleep 
the subordination of music to dramatic considerations Wife—Because the sound was too distr ng.—B 
Evefy true mifsician regards his art as an end in itself, not CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associote Manager Transcript 
merely as a means of enhancing stage effects and situations 
Wagner claimed. that a maximum of artistic effect could ————— a Josef Mann, a Lemberg tenor, made a hit hat cit 


be secured only by the union of the arts as they are united in sweetness. into the smallest space.” One thinks at onc as Cavardossi, Lohengrin, Canio, Rhadames, et 


1 











opera, but the result is almost suré to réduce- each oné to athe “leitmotifs,” the only parts of a Wagnerian opera — 

lower level than it may reach by itself. Stage scenery, for one readily remembers. But, says Nietzsche, it is not in aes 

instance, can hardly be expected to compete with great these that his true greatness lies; it is in a host of short Edgar Richter, a son of Hans Richter, has been engaged 
paintings that are not intended for such a purpose. Fur fragments of from five to fifteen bars each, of music which to sing tenor roles at the Cassel Oper 

ther, the poetry of the stage must be largely dramatic, | nobody knows, in which he shows himself tone-master Lemberg heard “Boris Godounow t long ag ' 
whereas the lyrical type is more adaptable to musical set f melancholy and drowsy happiness. He had not 1 Didur in the title role 


ting. As a rule, too, a good composer can do‘his best work ability to produce artistic wholes, but people are content 
when hé js not tied to a detailed text, which only increases — to listen fo his lengthy operas for the sake of the parts that The Lamoureux Orchestra is giving concerts at. Schev 


his difficulties. According to Nietzsche, Wagner was a please them. So far his ardent admirers, especially the cningen (Holland) 
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Cuicaco, IL, July 1912. 
Mrs. L. M. Burnham, of Chicago, who will teach in the 
department of the public schools of Minneapolis 
coming season, has a fine soprano voice and is a young 
1an of broad culture, musical and otherwise. She has 
ed with some of the best teachers of America and 
broad: Dr. Ernest Walker, master of music at Balliol Col- 
ge, Oxford; Stirling McKinley and Dr. Cowen, of Lon 
n; Eleanore Smith, Herman Devries, Adolf Weidig, 
George Colburn, of Chicago, and Thomas Tapper, of New 
rk. Mrs. Burnham will begin her work in Minneapolis 
ptembe 
nn ne 
( igo auditorium to disappear is Music Hall, 
en leased to the Chicago Theater Society for 
ng season, The hall is to be completely remod 
eled, the stage will be twice as broad, boxes will be con 
tructed and some 200 seats will be removed to give space 
nore elaborate orchestra stalls. Arthur Bissell is in 
varge of the new theater Arrangements can be made 
the new manager of the theater for accommodations 
f neerts or recitals for the coming season. 
nae 
He that dies pays all debts.” Tempest III, 2, Shake- 
peare. In the meanwhile how are his creditors to live? 
Rue 
Theodore S. Bergey remembered the Chicago office of 
[ne Musicat Courter from Lucerne, Switzerland, send- 
ng a postal card on which he says, “We are having a fine 
me in Switzerland. Wish you were with us.” So do we 
nre»*e 
It has been anownced somewhere else that Andreas Dip- 
vel, general manager of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, had sailed on July 18 The Chicago 
representative of Tae Musica Courter was informed by 
Mr. Ulrich that the announcement was most likely errone- 
as he had received no communication whatsoever as 
Mr. Dippel having left Europe, and said that if Mr 


Dippel should come here previous to the time expected he 
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would know something about it. Mr. Dippel will probably 
reach America the first part of September. 
Rae 

Last Monday evening, July 22, at Fisk Hall, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Esther M. Plumb, the popular 
contralto, gave her fourth annual recital before the Insti- 
tute of Music supervisors, which is always a national af- 
fair, and as it was a school entertainment the few out- 
siders who came were admitted without charge, therefore 
the audience was large but made up principally of heads 
of schools. Miss Plumb, who triumphed last week before 
he University of Chicago, at Mande! Hall, was given a 
rousing reception at the Northwestern University and she 





MLLES. POULON AND EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 
Taken in front of Mr 


Poulon's home in Rheims. 


had to repeat some of her songs beside adding consider- 
ably to the printed program. 
neue 

The critic of the Chicago Daily News gave his opinion 
of Pauline Meyer's playing after her annual piano recital 
at the Whitney Opera House, as follows: 

The second annual piano recital of Pauline Meyer in the Whit 
attracted a friendly audience which approved an 
The pleasantly 
tach’s prelude and fugue in D minor and was followed by 
the big feature, Brahms’ sonata in F minor, which is a trial upon 
both the technical accomplishment and the temperamental gifts of 
the instrum<ntalists, being in all points as difficult as it is important 
in realm of modern composition. This young pianist was equal to 
the length of this great sonata. It had more of the rugged imagina 
tion than the poetic drift in her exposition and the open’ng movc- 
ment was decidedly the best in that the dramatic intent had carry 
ing power to move her audience. She gave Liadow’s varia‘ions on 
a theme by Glinka with technical poise; revealed the spirit of the 
“Thou Art Rest” and “To Be Sung on the Water” 
showed a certain crispness in the Schumann novelette in E major 
All of the selections in the final group, including Glazounow’'s 
(“La Nuit”) and gavotte in D major, Liszt's “Valse Im 
promptu” played with impre s 


ney Opera House 


ambitious séries of selections. afternoon opened 


with 


Schubert-Liszt 


etude 


and de Schloezer’s etude were all 


upon technical side 


Samuel E. MacGregor, the well known baritone of In- 
dianapolis, is in Chicago during the summer doing pro- 
fessional coaching with Herman Devries. He will be 
heard extensively in concert here until September, when 
he will resume his duties as a teacher in Indianapolis. 


manager, passed through Chicago last 
Paul, where he will witness the 


M. H. 
Monday 


Hanson, 
en route to St 


saengerfest and hear one of his star artists, Madame 
Rappold, who was the main attraction at the saengerfest. 
Mr. Hanson stopped long enough in town to book more 
dates for different artists under his management. The 
coming to Chicago of Manager Hanson always brings a 
cyclone of dates, falling upon the broad shoulders of the 
manager, whose energy is strenuous. He certainly is one 
of the most active men in his profession and always has a 
good word for every one of his artists. He looked the 
picture of health and proved especially popular with sev- 
eral local managers with whom he was seen lobbying at 
the Congress Hotel. 
nner, 

Theodore S. Bergey sent to this office a postcard from 
Nurnberg, Bavaria, announcing a great saengerfest which 
is taking place at the present time in that locality. Mr. 
Bergey says, “Hundreds of singers here. I also enjoy 
tis quaint old city.” 

nue 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the Chicago pianist, who is 
shown herewith in company with her two charming French 
friends, Jeanne and Andree Poullot, whom she visited 
for a few days in Bezames, near Reims, has been 
very much feted since her arrival in Europe. Mr. and Mrs 
Harold’ Frank Sheets, 34 Rue des Vignes, Paris, enter- 
tained the Count and Countess Panizzardi at a dinner given 
at their home in honor of the popular Chicago pianist. 
After dinner Miss Peterson delighted the guests with her 
artistic playing. Alice Getty entertained also for Miss 
Peterson a large number of guests at a tea and musicale. 
Many notables were present and Miss Peterson won many 
new admirers by her playing. 

ne 

Frederic Shipman, the well known manager, has returned 
to Chicago from a two months’ sojourn in Eastern Canada 
and is most optimistic over the prospects for next season, 
and if the many contracts he has already signed are any 
indication of what his season will be he expects to break 
any record of all his previous bookings. including the fa- 
mous Melba tour. Mr. Shipman will remain in Chicago a 
few days and will then start again on another booking 
campaign throughout the States. 

nee 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, the popular Chicago soprano, has 
already signed many important dates for next season. 
Mrs. Herdien, who has been heard East several times, will 
sing this year in Buffalo under the auspices of the Guido 
Choral Society in March. The program will consist of 
miscellaneous selections and Mrs. Herdien is to be the star 
attraction. 

nner 

The following circular letter has been sent out by the 
Gamble Hinged Music Company of Chicago: 

“To the Friends and Patrons of ‘Gambleised Music’: 

“The success of our business has continued to increase 
in such a phenomenal manner that our latest plan is to 
open a store in New York City, and greatly extend opera- 
tions in general. 

“In order to finance this move we are now placing on 
the market another block of Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
pany Stock, and give you the opportunity to make what 
will in all probability be the most profitable investment 
you have ever made. 

“In case you may be uninformed as to the particulars 
of our development, we enclose herewith a circular which 
we used on a former occasion, and which met with ready 
response from investors. We also append some further 
figures, summarizing the situation. 

“Two and a half years ago we bought out an established 
concern, and since that time have increased the business 
manifold. With December, 1910, sales as a basis, March 
git, showed. an increase of 92 per cent; September, 99 per 
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cent., and December, 146 per cent. Taking this last month's 
sales as a basis—in a sense a high water mark—increase 
has still continued during the present year and we antici- 
pate doing a business this year of over $100,000—a very 
large figure for a concern of our age. And we have as yet 
not more than touched upon our possibilities. 

“We possess basic patents—patents that will protect; and 
when we place our machines on a royalty 
copy for the hinge supplied, 100 shares of Gamble 
Music Company stock would make the 


basis of I cent a 
Hinged 
holder practically 
Our company is capitalized for $300,000, all 
is still $105,000 in the treas 


independent 
of which there 
offer 


common stock, 
ury. We now shares 
value $10 


“Mail us a check for what 


2,000 at $9.50 per share, par 


amount you can spare. We 


will accept your subscriptions payable in five monthly in 


stalments, or allow 5 per cent. discount for cash, but n 
issue for less than five shares will be made 
“Stock reservations may be made pending any further 
information you may desire 
GAMBLE HINGED Music CoMPANY 
zee 
For a stock jobbing enterprise the name “Gamble” is 
little unfortunate 
nenre,e 
Hanna Butler sent her greetings to this office from 


Provincial will 
Mrs 


Have 


Quebec, where the Exposition open on Au 


gust 24 and continue until September 3 Butler says 
been here five 


\dirondack 


‘This is a very old city 
Mrs 


\lountaims.” 


interesting 





days Kirk and I are on our way to 


n,ne 
Harriet M. Snow, assistant secretary t the Apollo 
Club, has so far recovered from her injury that she was 
ible to come down town last Frida July 26, and stopped 
long enough in Orchestra Hall to drop into the offices of 
THe Musicat Courier to pay us a visit The popular as 
sistant secretary has suffered great pain for many weeks 


broken limb. The 
months ago and this was the 


accident happened nearly two 
Mrs 


outside, and she came down 


with het 


first time Snow was al 


lowed by her physician to step 


town Im a Carriage The announcement of her recovery 


will be received with much pleasure by all those who hav« 


j 


een in direct or indire mtact with this sympathetic 

addy 
nRne 

Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee impresaria, has 
moved from 254 Mason street to Apartment 4, 144 Juneau 
ivenue. Mrs. Shepard moved to her new apartment now 
is she would be too busy to attend to it in the fall. She 
1as a lovely apartment—sunny and attractive—and expects 
to entertain many of the ‘stellar artists coming to Milwau 
cee next year und r het ] | management 


Rene Devries 


How to Succeed in Music. 


} rT) Mai 
| Mail 


N . WV lu 
orchestra ot 


William Busby, the first horn player in the 


uting opera company which reached Melbourne yester 
South Africa, 


legacy | £7,000 


lay from 


received news on h rrival that 
he had been left a 
Idier, res 
fallen off 

child gave him 
added ‘You will hear from me later Mr 
e] 


he Royal Humane So 


Two years ago Mr. Busby, who was then a s« 


ued from drowning a child who had Chelsea 
Bridge into the Thame The father of the 
fio, and 
Rusby also received the meda 
“ety 

It is the 


father of the child who has now left the rescuer 





1 £7,000 legacy icidlisacitdit 


Cecile Ayres to Give Recitals in Bar Harbor. 


Antonia Sawyer’s 
at Bar 


Sawyer re- 


Cecile Ayres, the young pianist under 
has been engaged to give two recitals 
the mont August Mre 
ceived a telegram from the Maine watering place offering 
Katharine Goodson, but as Miss 
nanager in the North 


nanagement 
Harbor during 
two en 


these gagements 


Goodson is in Europ: promptly 


1ose Miss Ayres from the young American pianists avail 
able at this season of the year 

Miss Ayres made her debut last year with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra the direction of Walter Dam 





MacDowell Festival. 


festival to he held 


Association at 


dramatic under th 
Mac! 


August 22-24, inclusive 


\ musical and 


auspices of the Jowell Memorial 
Peterboro, N. H., 
interesting features among 
Ernest Hutcheson, the 


the second MacDowell concerto 
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Concerning Birdice Blye. 
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ung with a recital at State Norma! School, October 
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Virginia, North and South Carolina, most of them being 
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return engagements, that true test of an artist’s popularity 





After her Eastern engagements Madame Blye will tour 
extensively in the West and South and the season of 1912 
13 promises to be e of the most brilliant in her career 
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“Herodiade,” with Augusta Doria and Henry Weldon 
[he Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” Victoria Fer as Ophelia. 
Madame Jomelli in the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Felice 
Lyne, in the shadow song from “Dinorah.” The last act 
f Les Cloches de Corneville,” with Vinie Daley and Or- 
ille Harold And the fourth act from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Felice Lyne, Orville Harold, Mile. Dalmada, 
M. Safont and Henry Weldon. The orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Fritz Ernaldy, and Gaetano Merola 
played the overture to “Mignon,” overture “The Barber 
of Seville,” and overture “William Tell.” Both conductors 
divided the conducting of the operatic excerpts. 
mRe 

Dr. Georg Henschel will conduct the Queen’s Hall Or 

chestra on the following dates of the Promenade concerts: 





WLADIMIR CERNIKOFF 


September 30, October 1, 2, 3 and 4, during Sir Henry J. 
Woods’ absence at the Birmingham Festival. 
nur 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra has engaged the following 
named artists for the seventeenth season of symphony ‘con- 
certs, which begins October 15: Casals, Marie Hall, d’Al- 
bert, Carrefio, Kreisler, Carl Flesch, Emil Sauer, and 
Buson 
nner” 
Kirkby Lunn left England July 18 for an extensive tour 
»f Australia and New Zealand. She was accompanied by 
Joska Szigeti, violinist, and Arthur Shanks, baritone, the 
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latter it will be remembered having created the role of 
Govannian in the recent production of “The Children of 
Don.” 
nee 
Some exceptionally good piano playing was brought for- 
ward by the eight pupils of Amina Goodwin at Aeolian 
Hall, July 17, when the program, varied and interesting in 
construction, presented as a special feature the playing of 
a Schumann number by each pupil. Those giving the pro- 
gram were: K. Richards Carter, May Gilburt, Margaret 
Montague, Edna Murrell, Annette Orloff, Mrs. Arnold 
Pain, Elizabeth Vansittart Neele and Margaret Robinson. 
the Schumann “Kinderscenen” was interpreted by Annette 
Orloff with much delicacy and clearness of tone produc- 
tion; Mr. Carter found no difficulties whatever in playing 
the Schumann toccata; May Gilburt, in the “Kreisleriana,” 
Nos. 1, 2, § and 7, was exceptionally musical, and the 
Schumann variations in B flat, for two pianos, found 
worthy interpreters in Edna Murrell and May Gilburt. 
Thorough musicianship and a firm, clear, even touch dis- 
tinguish the work of each and every pupil, added to which 
is the very evident intention of the instructor to develop 
the individual musical feeling of each individual pupil. 
Future appearances of these eight young pupils will be 
looked forward to with much anticipation, 
nme 
Jeanne Jomelli, the noted dramatic soprano, whose re 
cent great successes at the London Opera House, in notably 
the principal female role in “The Children of Don,” creat- 
ed by her, and as Leonora in “I! Trovatore,” have brought 
her unstinted praise from the London press and public 
alike, has been offered a re-engagement by Mr. Hammer- 
stein for all of next season, but in all probability Madame 
Jomelli will accept an offer which has been made her by 
one of the principa! Continental opera houses. Madame 
Jomelli is at present resting in London, but will leave for 
the Continent shortly. 
nere 
Wladimir Cernikoff, the Russian pianist, has completed 
arrangements with his managers, the Daniel Mayer Concert 
Direction, for a tour in the United States, to begin next 
autumn. Antonia Sawyer, the New York manager, will act 
for Mr. Cernikoff conjunction with his London man 
agers. Mr. Cernikoff will be a welcome addition to the 
number of interesting pianists to visit the States next sea 
son. He is an accomplished musician and one possessing a 
commanding technic which he uses in the best interests of 
artistic interpretation. Of Russian parentage Mr. Cernikoff 
was born in Paris, in 1882, where he studied piano playing 
according to the best French tradition. Later he went to 
Berlin, continuing his studies there with various noted 
teachers. He is essentially cosmopolitan and individual 
his musical thought, and as the Frankfurter Zeitung said on 
the occasion of Mr, Cernikoff's recent recital at Frankfort, 
he is of a “decided interesting personality, and possesses 
an inner force and intensity of feeling.” Mr. Cernikoff, 
who has made London his home the last few years, has 
established himself as a great favorite with London's music 
loving public. 
=Re 
At the Grafton Gallery, July 19, Suzanne d’Astoria, so 
prano, gave a matinee musicale under the most distin 
guished patronage, and assisted by Tito Mattei, pianist; 
Umberto Salvi, tenor; and Augusto Gabrini, violinist 
Miss d'Astoria elected to be heard in “Ariette des deux 
Avares,” by Grétry; the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” (A 
Thomas); and aria from Mozart's “Magic Flute,” the 
technical difficulties of which three arias the young artist 
proved her complete mastery. It was no small task to set 
for one’s self, this singing of three famous arias, and it 
has established the singer's status beyond all cavil as one 
who possesses the natural and acquired facility and fluency 
of vocalization, and much taste in phrasing and general 
conception. Cavaliere Mattei played compositions of his 
own in his own inimitable fashion, and was enthusiastically 
received; Umberto Salvi proved his possession of a good 
tenor voice, and Signor Gabrini, the student of a good 
school, made an excellent impression. Miss d’Astoria’s 
mother accompanied her at the piano with great taste. 
zene 
An interesting musical program was given at the home 
of Mrs. Ralph Vivian, in Grosvenor Square, July 18 Ma- 
dame Adela, the new Australian soprano, sang several 
irias with great taste Henry Rabké charmed every one 
with his singing of “Eri tu.” from “Ballo in Maschera”’ 
James Harrod, a young American tenor, made a most 
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favorable impression in his interpretation of “Che gelida 
manina,” from “La Boheme,” and the admirable cellist, 
Livio Boni, played several solos with all the charm with 
which fashionable London is now familiar in respect to 
this accomplished artist. Among those present were: The 
Marquise d’Hautpoul, the Dowager Duchess of Westmin- 
ster, Lady Leicester, Lady Eva Ewart, Priscilla Countess 
of Annesley, Mrs. Sydney Buxton, Mrs. Harcourt (wife 
of the Cabinet Minister), Mrs. Austen Chamberlain, Lady 
Dartmouth,’ Sir Walter and Lady Campbell, Lady Moreton, 
Mrs. Van Raalte, Lady Herbert, Lady Caroline Gordon 
Lennox, Lady Howe, Lady Mayo, Lady Cooper, Lady 
Borthwick, etc. The musical arrangements were under the 
direction of Messrs. N:-Vert, Ltd. 
nner 
Che following operatic excerpts are from the cross 
examination of a tenor who sued Oscar Hammerstein in 
the London courts recently for breach of contract: 


The plaintiff, giving evidence in support of counsel's opening state 
ent, said he had appeare as Manric n various European cities 
1 was perfectly familar with the part He could sing it now 


erfectly 


Counsel—You could sing it here, could you not The Plaintiff 
Yes 

Judge Woodfall—I am afraid I cannot give myself the pleasure 
f hearing you (Laught 

M Dodd—Did not Mr. Hammerstein ask: “What is the matter 
with you?” and did you not say you were much excited about your 
wife, who was indisposed N I was very quiet 


Did he not say it would not be good for you and your reputation 
appear while you were in that excited condition No; he never 


said anything of the kis 





Did you not say it was a conspiracy to prevent the greatest tenor 
in the world from gett x ata appearance ? Certainly not 

Did you not speak of having received certain money, and re 
ferring to Mr, Hammerstein, say: “If I don’t have the other half 
{ will thrash the life out of him, the same as I did Grinsberg (of 
Monte Carlo) Ne 

Speaking of the contract whi was made with Mr. Hammerstein’: 
agent in Paris, the plaintiff said it pulated that he was to appear 
at two performances a week | the salary would be a thou- 
sand francs ( £40) weekly The contract was signed on March 22, 





j 


and the witness arrived London on March 29 He went to re 





hearsals at the Opera H« a no complaint was made either of 
his singing or his acting A full rehearsal was fixed for May 1, 
but on the witness going to the Opera House, Mr. Hammerstein 
said that his services would not be required for the public perform 
ance He accused the witness of nervousness, and added, “You 
have received £2 I will give you another £2 and our contract 


is ended.” The witness refused these ter 


The plaintiff said he did not consider the terms offered him iv 
the first instance at all good, but he accepted the offer because he 
wanted to sing in London The witness denied that he was suffe 
ing from intense excitement when he appeared at r.hearsal, or that 
he sang out of time an {1 not know his entrances and had to b 

rrected by the cond t ter and manager 


EveELYN KAESMANN 


Leps and His Symphony Orchestra. 

The attraction at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, at 
present is Wassili Leps and his symphony orchestra, an 
attraction that draws the people and gives them musical 
enjoyment of a high order. Mr. Leps has assembled an 
orchestra of fifty men and presents programs of interest 
to both musician and non-musician alike. He is a fine 
eader, his intimate knowledge of orchestral scores and 
his innate understanding of nuance and tonal balance en 
able him to present the works selected for performance 
in an artistic and satisfying manner. He is moreover 
graceful in movement and enlists that sympathy from his 
men which guarantees a fine rendition. The men respond 
to his wishes with enthusiasm thereby investing their work 
with a spirit that finds ready response from the listeners 

rhese concerts are well attended and from the numerous 
encores demanded it is evident that Mr. Leps is a popular 
personage and his orchestra an organization well liked and 
appreciated 

July 22, the Tschaikowsky “Symphonie Pathetique” was 
splendidly played together with the Beethoven overture 
Leonore No, 3,” a Liszt rhapsody and the unfamiliar 
Wagner “Centennial March” composed for the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. Other works on the programs of last 
week were by Bach, Cherubini, Rubinstein, Chopin, Weber, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Schubert, Grieg, Rossini, Bizet, 
Strauss, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Leoncavallo, Thomas, 
Gounod, Flotow, Puccini, Bruch, Svendsen 

Thursday last, the programs were interesting, on ac 
count of three American wofks by Gilbert, Heckscher and 
LeMassena. In detail they were as follows 

AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Soloists: John K. Witzemann, concertmeister; Mr. Horner, horn 


March. Queen of Sheba .Gounod 
Overture, Mignon ... Thomas 
Symphonic poem, Tasso Lise 
Introduction, Act IDI, Lohengrin . Wagner 
Overture, Anacreon Cherubini 


Romance for violin solo Svendsen 








Second Polonaise Liszt Danse Macabre Saint-Sac 
Nocturne from Midsummer Night's Drean Mendelssohn Ove Orbe W 
Horn solo by Ant Horne The Gilbert overtur was well received and the “Jota 
; Tenbatl 
Cope See ro eees \ragonese” though performed for the first time, create 
EVENING PROGRAM i favorable impression, the composer, who was p 
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tou or all information add 
R {1 PH IL "FL ANDERS, Manager. 


TON WJ 


in this city, The program closed with a magnificent interpretation 
of the Brahms scherzo, breadth and artistry 
which fairly swayed the audience and stirred the most intense en 


a climax of power, 


thusiasm. 
The Bellingham, Wash., Herald, says: 
That so much melody, so much harmony and so much real pleasure 
n sound could be crowded into one short program seemed scarcely 
until last evening, when Carl Paelten, of Boston, appeared 
in piano recital at the Normal Auditorium, and presented one of 
thoroughly enjoyable musical entertainments which the 
people of this city have ever had the opportunity of hearing. Words 
and trite phrases fail miserably in describing the exquisite render- 
ings of the artist. A simple, unobtrusive manner and the power 
of interpreting the famous masters without displaying the difficulties 
in the most difficult of passages won for Mr. Faelten the rapt at 
of his hearers and their sincerest and deepest appreciation 
nner 
elated news of the remarkable success of Ernestine 
Gauthier, the charming young mezzo-soprano, as soloist 
with the Quebec Symphony Orchestra, June 27, when an 
audience of 6,500 demonstrated their approval of the sing- 
er in no uncertain terms, has just reached this office. 
mere” 
musicians the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Maurice Grinberg, one of the 
youngest members of the orchestra, are furnishing excel- 
music at the New Arverne Hotel, Arverne, Long 
Island, during the summer months. 
nee 
Josephine Knight, the Boston soprano, has been engaged 
as one of the soloists for the Worcester Music Festival, 
in October. 
ee 
Ihe customary lull among the ranks of vocal teachers 
during the summer months is by no means an invariable 
rule nowadays—one busy exception being Katherine Lin- 
whose Pierce Building studio maintains almost a 
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The Boston Times is responsible for the following: “A 
baseball team of concert artists is a project upon which 
Eduard Dethier is expending more thought than upon his 
autumn tour under Loudon Charlton's management. The 
Belgian violinist spends his summers at Blue Hills, Me., 
where a good sized music colony has sprung into being. 
There Franz Kneisel, of quartet fame, has a summer 
home, while Horatio Parker, composer of “Mona,” and 
H. E. Krehbiel, the New York Tribune critic, are among 
the cottagers. Although these particular dignitaries may 
fall in with Mr. Dethier’s plans, except in the capacity 
of umpire, the violinist has made up a list of the eligibles, 
including three fiddlers, one cellist, one harpist, two pian- 
ists and four singers. From these he expects to choose 
a nine that will make the village team retire in confusion, 
risk of bloodshed being guarded against by a wise provi- 
that the instrumentalists shall leave their tools of 
trade behind, while the vocalists shall express their exu- 
berance without recourse to arias and recitatives. 
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the most 
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New Engagements for Granville. 


Present indications show that Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, the concert baritone, will have a number of excellent 
engagements for the remainder of the summer. His fall 
bookings, too, indicate that he will surpass all previous 
years of his career. Walter R. Anderson, Mr. Granville’s 
manager, receives inquiries almost daily concerning that 
gifted and genial singer. Some of the recent contracts 
closed are: 

August 6—Narragansett Pier, R. 1. 

August 8, 9, 10, 11—Festival at Round Lake, N. Y. 

August 21 to 25—MacDowell Festival, Peterboro, N. H. 

October 21—Song recital, Wilmington, Del. 

October 25—Recital, Westfield, N. J. 

November 7—Recita! at New Aeolian Hall, 

November 13--Joint recital with Mischa Elman, 

November 24—‘Elijah,”” New York City. 

Mr. Granville has also been re-engaged for a return re- 
cital at Danville, Ky. (Caldwell College), the last week in 
January. The following letter from the president of Cald- 
well speaks for Mr. Granville’s tremendous success at the 
Southern college, where he has appeared on the course 
with such celebrities as Schumann-Heink, Bispham, Go- 
dowsky and Mischa Elman; 


CALDWELL 


New York City. 


Bridgeport, Conn 


COLLEGE, 


Danville, Ky. 
Joun C. Acueson, M.A., President. 
JuLy 1, 1912- 
Walter R. Anderson, New York City 


My Dear Mr, Anverson: Charles Norman Granville, bariton:, 
appeared at Caldwell College in Friday evening, May 
a1. I cannot express in too cordial terms our appreciation of Mr. 
Granville’s work. 
rendered 
range. 


recital on 


His program was well] selected and magnificently 
His voice shows careful training and is wonderful in its 


Aside from this, Mr. Granville has a most pleasing personality 
which puts his audience in full sympathy at the outset. He will! bear 
favorable comparison with any artist in his line on the American 
platform today. Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) J. C. Acueson. 





Not a Mushroom Existence. 


A member of the Gastein (Austria) Orchestra, named 
Otto Schneider, took chances on the Schwarzwand, a 
steep hill near that resort, to collect mushrooms and 
slipped, dropping a considerable height with fatal results 
This happened July 17, according to the news from there. 
Many eminent musicians take the cure at Gastein, but 
they are not after mushrooms, as Otto was. 
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3, 1912. 
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THE MUSICAL BIRD OF PREY. 
(From Current 

{This is the tale of a Siberian convict told to George 
Kennan by a well known collector of Russian folk songs 
—V. N. Hartveld, of St. Petersburg. Mr. Kennan repeats 
the story in the columns of The Outlook. Prior to Mr 
Hartveld’s visit to Siberia, in 1908, nobody had ever made 
any attempt to collect the songs of penal servitude in that 
country. With great difficulty he succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the convicts and inducing them to sing. 
They suspected some sort of trap to get them into further 
trouble. When he overcame their suspicions, he succeeded 
in getting some wonderful songs and melodies, of great 
novelty and originality. One of them—the 
March”—which he introduced into his concerts later, had 
euch a poignant effect upon the Russian audiences that a 
law was passed by the Government forbidding any one to 
play or sing it in public. Even to hum it is now a penal 
It was on Mr. Hartveld’s tour collecting these 
songs that the following events occurred, during a visit 
to the East Siberian mine of Gorni Zerentin.] 

The warden and | had been through nearly all the rooms 
in the large building, and had not been able to find a 
single prisoner who would sing, or who was willing to 
admit that he ever had sung. Finally we went to the 
kamera of the bez-srochni [the life term convicts], where 
we found eighteen men, all murderers, and most of them 
men who had made homicide a profession or who at leas, 
had killed more than once. At the stern command of the 
guard, “Smeerno! Po mestam!” [Silence! Take your 
places!] they all sprang to their feet with a great clashing 
of chains, formed a semicircular line in front of the sleep- 
ing platforms, and, with hands and arms held rigidly at 
their sides, stood at ‘attention.’ 

“How do you do, boys?” said the warden, affably. 

“We wish you health, you High Nobility!” shouted the 
prisoners, hoarsely, in unison, using the prescribed form 
of response to an official greeting 

“What do you say, boys, to singing a few songs for this 
gentleman? He has come from St. Petersburg, with the 
permission of the higher authorities, to study your music; 
and he will be very much obliged if you'll sing for him, 
How about it?” 

Dead silence. 

“Don’t be suspicious, boys, just because we ask you to 
do something that is usually forbidden. It’s all right, 
nothing will happen to you. This gentleman is not 4 
chinovnik, or a revizor [investigating officer], he’s a musi- 
cian; and he wants to hear your songs, and write the tunes 
down on paper, so that he can compare them with the songs 
and tunes of the prostoi narod [common people] in Rus- 
sia. He has already collected hundreds of songs, and he 
knows that you have some good ones. Don't be obstinate 
—sing for him,” 

Dead silence. 


Literature.) 


‘Leg-Fetter 


offense, 


The prisoners eyed us sullenly and sus- 
piciously from under their brows, but did not open their 
lips. 

“Semyonof,” said the warden, addressing one of them 
directly, “you must the singers are in this 
kamera—tell us. We are not trying to trap anybody, or get 
anybody into trouble.” 

“We are birds of 
Semyonof. “Even 


know who 


your High Nobility,” replied 
are out of the cage, we do 


prey, 
when we 
not sing—we tear meat.” 

“It’s of no use,” said the warden, turning tome; “they 
won't sing—at least until they have talked it over among 
themselves. We'll try again later.” 

We were about to leave the kamera when an old convict 
with snow white hair and beard and the face of a patriarch 
halted us by saying, “There’s Klochkof, your High No- 
bility. He was bragging only a little while ago that he 
ould sing, and he even used to fool with a balalaika.” 

As we afterward learned, the convict thus pointed out 
was not a favorite among his comrades, and they were 
quite ready to get him into trouble by betraying him 

“Good for Klochkof!” cried the warden. “He’s a bet- 
ter man than any of you. Step out, Klochkof!” 

The convict thus summoned came forward slowly, roll- 
ing a little from side to side as he lifted the heavy chain 
if his leg-fetters. At a distance feet he 
stopped, raised his eyes from the floor, and looked steadily 
at the warden without the least sign of fear or embarrass- 
He was still a young man—thirty-five years of age, 


of six or eight 


ment. 
perhaps—with a compact athletic figure, a strong but ex- 
pressionless face, dark opaque eyes, and chestnut brown 
hair, long on one side and cut short on the other from the 
forehead to the nape of the neck. 

“The boys say you can sing, Klochkof,” said the warden 
“Is that so?” 

“They're ottly making game of me, your High Nobility,” 
replied the convict. “Long ago, when I worked in a fac- 
tory, I used to pay some attention to such things, but 
now——” 

“Well, don’t you do it now?” 

A sudden flash of animation gave unwonted fire to the 
convict’s dull eyes. 

“What's the use of denying it?” he replied 
few songs.” j 


“I know a 





tiis companions exchanged glances significantly, as 1! 
to say, “Now he's in ior it.’ 

“When wail you sing for me, Klochkoi?” | asked, 

“Ll can’t sing without an accompaniment, your Monor 
lt 1 had a balalaika now—pernaps——" 

“All mght! J'll get a balaiaika tor you. 
sing ? 


When wal you 


‘Whenever your Honor pleases. 
He can come to the office when were ready,” said thc 
warden, “Let me know when you ve iooked up a balalaixa, 


and 1 it send tor him again, 


Who is this Klochkot?” | asked, after we had leit the 
kamera. “Whats his history: 
“The devil only knows! said the warden. “1 can teil 


you more or less about the cuaracter of every olher man 


in the prison, vut lve never been adie to make this one 
out tic is a quiet, orderiy convict; obeys the rues, anu 
gives us no trouubic, bul he seidom Speaks, even tu Ils 


ichow-prisoners., 
‘hiow 
“Lihat 
We know what his crime was, but thats all we do know 


wid he become a convict?” | inquired, 


inveives another mystery,’ rephed the warden 
ln a peasant village of the Province of Yaroslav he rushed 
into a church where a wedding was taking place, killed 
the bridegroom and the bride with two biows of a short 
handled axe, and then quietly gave himseli up. He retused 
to explain his act; attempted no justificauon of himselt 
when he was tried; and made no pica for mercy when he 

Hie was silent 
Take him ali in 
never 


was sentenced to penal servitude tor lite. 
then, and he has been silent ever since. 
ail, hes a provlematic character l betore heard 
him say as much as he has said today.” 

Un the following alternoon 1 succeeded in finding an 
old, much used balalaika in the house of a ucket of leave 
convict of the Free Command, and the warden sent an 
armed guard to bring Klochkof to the ofhce. In hve 
minutes he appeared, walking clumsily and awkwardly in 
heavy fetters, whose looped up chain clashed between hi 
legs at every step. At sight of the balalaika in my hands 
he straightened himself a little, and a faint flush of color 
came into his face. 


‘Here’s your balalaika, Klochkof,” 1 said We suc 
ceeded in finding one.’ 
“Will your Honor please let me take it?” he asked. 


“Certainly ! 
hands. He took it carefully, pressed 
body, and stroked it gently, as if he were caressing a pet 
animal. 

“Well,” I said expectantly, 
us now?” 

“Why shouldnt | 
balalaika? But it's years since | held one in my hands. 
Give me a little tirae for practice 

in three days I'll learn to play it again, and then I'll sing 
for you.” 

1 consulted the warden in a whisper and he agreed to 
let Klochkof the 
Then, turning to the prisoner, he said: “All mght, 


Here,” and stepping forward | put it into 


his igainst his 


‘are you gomg to sing tor 


sing,” he replied, “when | have a 


three days, your Honor 


have instrument for three days in his 
kamera. 


Klochkof. 


your fingers and show us what you can do, 


Limber up 
In three days 


We'll give you time for practice. 


we'll send for you again.” 
“Grant me one more favor, your High Nobility!” said 
“I’m afraid that, if 1 play in the 


fun ol 


the prisoner imploringly. 


kamera, the boys will laugh at me and make me 


They may even do something to hurt the balalaika—break 
Please put m« 


Then | 


the strings perhaps or smash it altogether. 


into solitary confinement, your High Nobility. 
can practice in peace.” 

“I can’t do that,” said the warden, frowning. “The soli 
tary confinement cells are all occupied.” 

“Perhaps there's an empty kartser (dungeon) where 
you could put me,” suggested Klochkof, diffidently 

“Well, you are a crank!” replied the warden, with a 
contemptuous laugh. “You're the first prisoner that has 
ever asked me, as a favor, to shut him up in a kartser 
Why, you lunatic, you don’t seem to realize what a kartser 
is. There’s nothing there to sit on, and not a glimmer of 
light. You won't find it much fun to stand up or sit on 
a stone floor for three days in pitch darkness, and all 
alone.” 

“It's easier to play standing up,” 


there'll be 


replied Klochkof, “and 


as for loneliness two of us—the balalaika 
and 1.” 

“Have it your own way,” said the warden 
After dinner on Sunday, I went to the prison with my 


notebook and pencils, and the warden sent for the en 
tombed balalaika player. He was brought to a large empty 
room adjoining office, 
space, and where a writing table had been placed for me 
The prisoner came in looking pale and worn, but not at 
all disheartened or depressed. His hair was in disorder 
his long gray coat was soiled and rumpled; his eyes were 
half closed to exclude the unfamiliar light; and his person 
seemed to exhale a peculiar odor like that of a damp cellar ; 
but, with these exceptions, he was unchanged. I thought 
I could see the afterglow of recent excitement or exalta- 
tion in his tired face, but his demeanor was quiet and self 


possessed. The atidience that awaited him consisted of 


the where there was ample air 





two soldiers armed with rifles, two turnkeys with revolvers 
in their belts, the warden of the prisom and myself. Hold 
ing the balalaika to his breast the prisoner bowed to us 
respectfully and said: “Shall | begin?” 

“Whenever you are ready,” I replied. 

It happened to be a bright, clear August day, and going 
to one of the windows where the sunlight fell upon him, 
Nlochkof picked out a plaintive melody on the strings of 
the balalaika and began to sing. His voice was a mellow 
tenor, not extraordinary im volume or compass, but sweet 
and sympathetic. 
he seemed to 


At first he did not greatly impress mic 
lack but when with 
a wonderfully brilliant balalaika accompaniment he began 
the popular Siberian exile song, “My Fate,” he 
suddenly to become inspired. 


confidence and spirit 


seemed 
“The man is a born musician!” | said to myself, “He 
ould teach phrasing to many of our best operatic tenors.” 
But the singing—wonderful as it seemed in that 


surpassed by brillhancy of 


nic 


place—was the extraordinary 


balalaika is a wretched musical 


Klochkot’s 


Italian 


the accompaniment, The 


hands it became 


His 


mstrument at best, but in 


mandolin played by an master techmic was 


something marvelous 


When the gifted convict finished his last sped 


sONng, | at 


his hand, and, in my enthusiasm, thanked him almost 
etfusively 

Please get the warden to let me keep the balalaika a 
little longer,” he whispered to me, while I was still hold 
ing his hand Persuade him to leave it with me a day 
or two more 

| made the desired request, but the warden declared it 
absolutely inadmissible It is against all rules,” he as 
sured me, “and | might have answer tor it to an in 
spector 

“Bring me the balalaik e said to Klochkof 


Then there happened something | still remember as as 


tounding, tragic, and almost terrible. The quiet, submis 


sive, undemonstrative convict suddenly became as fierc« 
and menacing as a tigress about to be deprived of he: 
young. His face lost every trace of color, his eyes seemed 


to fill with blood and fire, and, holding the balalaika to his 
breast with one hand, he threw himself into a fighting at 


titude, and cried, hoarsely and fiercely: “I'll never give i 


up. You can't have it. I'll kill the first man that tries t 
get it!” 

| was absolutely paralyzed with amazement 

lake the balalaika away from the prisoner,” said the 
varden in a cold, stern voice 

The soldiers and turnkeys, with their hands on thei 


defiant convict, who stood mo 


breathing heavily and 


weapons, sprang toward the 


tionless, with murder in his eyes, 


clasping the balalaika to his breast. Before they reached 
him he realized, even in his paroxysm of furious passion, 
that he 


Dropping the balalaika, he stood for an instant looking at 


could not successiully resist four armed men 


it with an expression of wild grief and misery in his fac« 
and then throwing himself on the floor, burst into a storm 
ef convulsive sobs 

The sobs’ and articulate cries of the prisoner finally 


became so wild and hysterical that the warden sent for the 
prison surgeon, but it was ten minutes before we could 
get the weeping and distraught man quiet. When at lasi 
he had recovered self command, | thanked him again for 
singing, and told him that | should leave five rubles for 
him at the prison office 

“(h, your Honor,” he said through his tear I don't 
want money for that Just let me take the balalaika anee 


more—for a minute! 


He 


lips to it twice, and then 


I gave it to him stroked it caressingly, pressed hi 


surrendered it As the guard 
were about to take him away, he turned again and said 
When 


Litt 


“Please, Honor, grant me one favor more 


you get 
in the Province of 


your 


back to Russia, you find yourself some 


Yaroslav. If you 


may 
ever do please g to 


the village church of Romanof-Borisoglebsk, light 2 candh 


before the portrait otf the Holy Mother of God that hangs 
on the left side of the chancel, and have a mass said for 
the repose of the soul of—of—Marya Ivanova! 

He spoke the name with a half strangled sob, and 
seemed to be on the point of breaking down again; but 
in a moment he recovered self control, and, bowing low 


to me, said: “Good-by, your Honor. God grant you a sate 
return to your home!’ 


The guard threw open the door, the prisoner went out 


and the clashing of his leg-fetter chain grew fainter and 
fainter as he marched down the rridor to the kamera 
of the bez-srochni. I never saw him again. 


“Remember, my son, that beauty is only skin deep, 
warned the sage 

“That's deep enough for me 
Cinemnats 


replied the young ma 
I'm no cannibal.” Enquirer 


“Marie,” asked the star of her maid, gazing perplexedlly 
at her reflection in the mirror, “what was I abont to d 
step into the bathtub or go on the stage?” 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. “How can ! tell? Ma 


ther.’ Judge 


demoiselle is dressed for ei 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 





To the violinist—amateur, student or professional—re 
siding at a distance from New York who, owing to the 
lack of competent local tuition has been unable to obtain 
in the United States the high degree of perfection desired, 
and who during the regular musical and teaching season 
is debarred through pressure of work from coming to New 
in Ovide Musin’s Virtuoso School 
In this school the highest in 
violin playing 
prevails the 
system employed by Ovide 
Musin at the Royal 


Liege, Bel- 


York, a summer course 


of Violin is 


recommended 
~ struction in 
according to 


Con- 
servatory of 
eleven 


gium, during 


where the 


years, 
most remarkabie 


results were realized in a 





comparatively short space 

of time, even by students 

who had been using er- 

roneous methods. It is a 

foregone conclusion that 

from the vast experience of 

an artist such as Ovide 

rHE BOW AT THE POINT. Musin one may learn the 

authoritative interpretation 

if all the master composers, and secrets of technic to be 

had only from a past master in the art. Instruction is 
given solely by Mr. Musin in person. 

One feature of his system which is extremely popular 

is the hour for class work or technical drill, in which all 


participate, playing together scales and technical studies 
and listening to one another as each plays alone, in rota- 
tion. This work develops the strength, flexibility and en- 
durance of the arm, forearm, wrist and fingers, and control 
surprising 
also accustoms 


of the bow in a 
manner, It 
in the 
so that 


quested to play all trace of 


each to play presence 


of others, when re- 
nervousness digap pears 


The class work occurs on 


special days twice a week. 
Ovide Musin’s 


teaching in class is particu- 


system of 
larly advantageous to 
teachers, adopting 
will be 


tor by 


his method they 





enabled not only to teach a 


THE BOW AT THE MIDDLE 


large number of their own 
pupils at one time, but it 
will also benefit them from a pecuniary point of view. 


In addition to this, private lessons in repertory are given 
ind those who play or desire to play in public are enabled 
to quickly acquire a .sufficient amount of technic with 
which to render effectively compositions for use during the 

The well known compositions of 
in existence have been augmented 
a number of later publications in which he dem- 
onstrates his expert knowledge of the capabilities of the 
the whole form- 
ing a most brilliant and ef- 
repertory for 


ensuing concert season. 
)y ide 


by quite 


Musin already 


instrument, 
, lective con- 
cert use, 

A recommendation from 
Ovide Musin, with his long 
years of personal acquaint- 
with directors of mu- 
impresarios, 
composers, etc., will greatly 
facilitate a pupil of his in 
appearances in 

the Continent, 


ance 


sical societies, 


obtaining 
concert on 





and Americans who have 
been thoroughly prepared 
THE BOW AT THE FROG. by Mr. Musin need feel no 
hesitancy in crossing to the 
ther side and presenting themselves as soloists before 


the most critical audiences, his recommendation being suffi- 
cient to procure auditions 

In Mr. and Mrs. Musin’s commodious home there are, 
besides the studios, a few chambers which may be had at 
reasonable price 
for 


school, 


a very 
Che 


summer 


rates instruction have been reduced for the 
To the few violinists who by applying early secure ac- 
ymmodation an important advantage lies in the hours for 
which are practically unrestricted, and an ample 
opportunity is afforded for social gatherings in the studios 
in the Those who contemplate coming to New 


York to study with Ovide Musin during the summer need 


practice, 


evening 


not be deterred by fear of excessively warm weather, as 
the studios are delightfully cool and airy, being located 
within one-half block of Central Park on the east and 
Riverside Drive and the Hudson River on the west. It 
should also be borne in mind that New York City is be- 
coming famous as the leading summer resort in the East 

A distinctive feature of the school is the correspondence 
department, which gives instruction by mail to those who 
are unable to come to New York. This course is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Musin, who has evolved a 
complete and comprehensive system which accomplishes its 
purpose most successfully and with extraordinary results. 
To some it may seem an impossible undertaking, but the 
Musin system has solved the problem completely and sat- 
isfactorily. Of the thoroughness with which the lessons are 
given the accompanying illustration is an example. It 
shows a student in three poses, the first being the position 
assumed when employing the bow at the point, the second 
at the middle, and the third at the frog. In this manner 
Mr. Musin is able to observe any faults of the bow arm 
and advise the pupil how to correct them. Each student 
is required to furnish such a series of photographs as 2 
part of his tuition. 

That the school of correspondence is doing a splendid 
work and accomplishing magnificent results is testified to 
by the general satisfaction displayed on the part of the 
correspondents, and the increasing business done by the 
Indeed, so busy is Mr. Musin that he is com- 
pelled to work twelve months in the year, but such arduous 
labor is a pleasure as well as a duty and his desire to give 
all who seek it the benefit of his art and experience fur- 
nishes an incentive for continuous work. The Musin Vir- 
tuoso School of Violin is now an established institutio. 
and rapidly achieving universal prominence and renown 


school. 





Literary Gifts of an American Tenor. 

George Harris, Jr., the American tenor, who is at pres- 
ent a guest of the composer, Mary Turner Salter, in 
Williamstown, Mass., had another poem accepted by Har- 
per's, this time published in the June magazine. Tue 
Musicat Courier has received permission from the pub- 
lishers, Harper Brothers, to reproduce Mr. Harris’ con- 
tribution, which follows: 


LIFE IS AN ECHO. 
By Grorce Harris, Jr 


Life is an echo, far away, 

Of singing spheres and dreams unknown; 
We are the caverns, where delay 

Fragments of spacious voice and tone. 

Memory sits upon a throne 
Of the shadowy gold of yesterday, 

Stringing the beads of shell and bone— 
Life is an echo, far away. 

—Harper’s Magazine, June, 1912. 

Mr. Harris has decided literary talent; many of his 
friends declare it is as marked as his extraordinary musical 
gifts. During his years as a student at Amherst College. 
where his father is the honored president, Harris, Jr., was 
a leader in the artistic endeavors. A singer, pianist and 
poet, he was in demand and since he began his career as 
a concert singer the leading magazines published his poems 
and prose rticles. 

A fine linguist, too, George Harris, Jr, frequently makes 
his own translations of lieder and arias from the foreign 
languages. He lived in Paris three years and in that time 
perfected his French, in which he was reasonably profi- 
cient as a boy. 

Mrs. Salter has recently dedicated a new song to Mr. 
Harris, and this will be one of the new compositions on 
the Harris concert programs for next year. 





Max Herzberg as Teacher. 

Max Herzberg, the pianist, whose solo playing and 
musicianly accompaniments for violinists and singers 
have been often praised, is to make a speciality of teach- 
ing in New York next season. Mr. Herzberg is at present 
in Pittsfield, Mass., where he numbers among his pupils 
Dr. Taylor, a member of the aristocratic Country Club of 
the fine city up in the Berkshires. 

As a teacher, Mr. Herzberg is having phenomenal suc- 
cess; he has great magnetism and is very patient; but, 
higher qualities than these distinguish him in the matter 
of instructing others. He plays beautifully himself and is 
an authority on interpretation. 

Among the artists Herzberg frequently assisted last year, 
was the Russian ‘cellist Boris Hambourg. 

Mr. Herzberg will return to New York in time to begin 
his new classes October 10. 
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MUSICAL PLAYS IN THE MAKING. 


{By Harry B. Smith, in Town Topics.) 


All sorts of follies were rampant in Paris during the 
Second Empire. Among others, the Duc de Morny 
(brother by the bar sinister of Napoleon the Third) wrote 
a tragedy. What was worse, it was actually performed. 
On the evening of the first performance, Napoleon “le 
Petit” occupied a box with the author. The play was not 
received with any high degree of favor by the audience, 
a fact upon which the Emperor commented ironically, 
“Sire,” said the Duke, “it is a difficult thing to write a 
five act tragedy.” 

“But it is an easy thing not to write one,” remarked the 
Emperor. 

All of which leads to the observation that it is a very 
dificult thing to write a good libretto for a comic opera 
or musical play, although it is one of the easiest things in 
the world not to do. Curiously enough, nearly everyone 
who has any ambition to write at all considers that a good 
libretto is one of the simplest things that can be done with 
pen and ink. 

Dramatists, whose solid and substantial plays have cost 
them and their audiences many painful and heavy hours, 
view with supreme contempt the subject of libretto writing 
As a matter of 


They would not stoop to such banalities 


fact, there is not a successful dramatist in America who 
has shown the slightest symptoms of being able to write 
i good libretto, even if he were offered a royalty consist- 


cleverest 
Why 


should 


ing of the entire gross receipts. One of our 


mus results. 


le Fitch 


dramatists has tried it twice with disast: 


such a brilliant playwright as the late Cly 


have wished to write a libretto is incomprehensible; yet 


wrote one 
was not produced 


ncluding Mr 


had that strange ambition; and he 


fortunately for his 


he, too, 


which, reputation, 


In England several popular dramatists, 


Pinero and Mr. Grundy, have essayed the 


" ' 
;OOKS 





writing of 


for musical plays and have failed in the most brilliant 


Mr. 


had the assistance of a lyr 


master of his trade, 


Mr. ( 


well as the advantage of Sullivan's music The writing of 


manner, although Piner wn 


writer, inyns Carr, as 


very high order of 


a successful libretto may not 
talent, but it does demand 
When one refers to English librettos, the 


require a 


bilities of a peculiar kind 


name of W. S 


Gilbert looms large Several unfortunate 


America, at various times, have been called “the Gilbert of 


America,” against their wills, no doubt Let us realize, 


mce and for all, that there is more likely to be an Ameri 
Gilbert There wer 


can Shakespeare than an American 





nany Flizabethans who wrote in Sh speare’s manner, 
but there never has been a writer quite like Gilbert. For 
that matter, why should anyone wish to be “an American 
Gilbert?” American writers, ike American business men 


work for money. “No one but a fool,” said Dr. John- 


son, “ever wrote for anything but money.” Clever as 


Gilbert's librettos are, three-fourths of them were failures 


in this inartistic and unappreciative country 


Of all forms of stage entertainment, the “musical show 
is the most widely popular, whether it be comic opera, 
musical comedy, burletta, operetta, or whatever the label 
Some theatergoers make a specialty of grand opera, some 


prefer tragedy, others legitimate comedy, but sooner or 


45 ‘ 


later nearly all go to the light musical shows. Sometimes 





they go because they are obliged to, 


and 


even as it requires 


several uncles aunts to take one 


small boy to the 
circus, 
As the 


matter of regret that they are not 


setcal h | Ee “@ inl 
musical shows are $0 popular if is certainiy a 


of a better quality. Only 
about one in ten of the successful pieces of this sort con- 
tains anything to warrant its success; and the majority, 
even of the popular pieces, are utter trash, rubbish writ 
ten by persons guiltless of literary taste or skill, “authors” 
who know as little of the literature of their own language 


as they know of music and the art of construction in stage 


writing 





Before the greater number of more than a hun 


musical pieces charged against me, particularly those of 


recent seasons, I stand abashed and apologetic; but what 


can one do? The public demands musical entertainments, 


and seems to prefer those which are written to amuse, 





without any ambition to be artistic or of li value 
lt is a singular fact that it is easier for a man knows 
the trade to write a good libretto than a bad one This 


may seem like a paradox borrowed from Mr. Chesterton 


but think it over. If you were a playwright would it not be 
with a plot than a play with 


Yet how often has the well intentioned librettist 


easier for you to write a play 
mut one? 


started out with a most fair-seeming plot, with climaxes 


irtfully developed—comic ones, of course—and construc- 


tion like a perfect mechanism, only to find on the first pre- 


sentation of his piece, that it is alike devoid of story and 


Somewhere between the delivery of the manuscript 


signs of 


sense 
and the production of the piece on the stage all 
human intelligence have 

Where do they vanish, these plots which 
with promise only to be blighted by the frost of the foot- 
Ask of the average stage manager who arrogates 
» probably 


lisappeared 


eemed to bud 


lights? 





to himself the proud title of “produ for the 
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reason that he produces nothing but chaos. These worthies, 


, 
some of whom, | am informed, can read and write, have 
been constructed by capricious nature with their brains in 
feet 
ploitation 


their Nothing impresses them as worthy of ex- 


before the public unless it is actively Terpsi 
. 


chorean. If an author's scene should happen to be at the 


Court 


f Louis XIV, the average up-to-date stage director 


will say 


‘Make it Fourteenth street, and | will give you a dandy 
chorus of shoplifters going home from work. Then the 
janitor of a store, a coon, can come out and sing a song 


1 heard out in Chicago, called ‘Honey, ain’t it Funny how 


| 


| loves your Money.’ It's a knockout. I can wind up with 
J i 


a corking ‘buck and wing dance’ and finish by everybody 
falling through a trap.” 

“But,” says the author, “they did not do such th 
the Court of Louis XIV.” 

“It listens good to me,” puts in the mar 
the bills. “You had better let Jim have his own way. He 


uts on those coon songs better than anybody 


It is the manager who pays the royalty, so what can the 


uthor do? 

















At rehearsals, the author's favorite ne s 
reached, the one which he assures himself has al! the wit 
of Brieux and Augier, the average stage manager (whose 
brains, be it remembered, are close to the ground) throws 
down the prompt book and gives vent to wild ravings 

rhis scene is too talky! It ought to be cut out bodily 

“But,” pleads the author, “it leads up to my great sit 
tation in the third act.” 

Oh, I f rzot to te l you re irks t Anag “ 
pays r the scenery we ave ecide t the 
third act Florodora’ had only tw $ vas a 
succes 

The argument is unanswerable One might reply at 

The Merry Widow” was in three act what's 
the use You see that your play—if y ever had on 
loomed, anyway You foresee what you 
fror e cr s. You decide to trust to t we anager 
an n songs. Perhaps there may remain, a ist, 
in entertainment Your poverty, a 1 not ‘ t 
sents But, next time! Ah, next time, you will i 
t your play being performed as y wrote 

Chen here is lway the 08S ty ft { Vor se ‘ 

ece 1s the greater will be its succes Unquestionably 
will be inerated by the critics ut was not “Florodora 

vasted by every critic in New York And was not e 
Ros f Persia,” one of the greatest failures « f nown 
praised by nearly every « < New York 

The usual formula for the ticism of a “ 

n Amer “Music tuneful, though reminiscent 
tumes gorgeous cenery magnificent ympa ex t 
though the members struggled valantly to cre t 
n a more than usually inane libretto.’ It ed fre 
juently that “Mr. Footbra ! g ger tin 
guished nself by | lever worl ukewa ‘ 
second act making sensation of the evening 

And this w e the stereotyped newspaper crit 
nusical comedies and m yperas (everything e@ 
the book) un the eriticis ire writt by mu ! 
vosers, and then erything w ¢ g | tt 
The cause of th t fully half of the men w | ‘ 

ewspaper erdict u n nusical ed and 
yperas have n their desks rejected re s 1 tre 
this, by the way, does not apply to t rit n New 
York M " ty the word of p1 nent inagers 
who assure me that, wl great many of th amat 
rit throug t the try are the aut npro 
luced play ully twice as arly ¢ written the book 
tor musical piece As these languish among the eat 
unproduced, their authors naturally think then stly 

iperior to the poor pteces that find their way t t tage 
and ofte urprise everybody meerned by nning publi 
tavor 

\ wel kn Ww 1 [x eT New Y n 
forms me that he receive n erage ne libretto a 

: | ’ parts the ie te tin aT ! 
kinds and degree t unity ‘ 1estior why do s 
lary " imagine that y n write | It 
nust “a tha { k s y ot . ff ti 
Brooklyn Bridg ‘ks easy, yet ther no widespread 
nania for empting 

(ine reas tor the ircity rea right 
librettos ‘ the ndit nder } writ 
mg 1s ust ‘ ne t . T able that there i nt 
United States a t! sand men who would e harmles 
and apable presidents t ‘ re n c ’ 
have p ‘ tha cy im wr 1 : ett | ‘ 
writers who have ‘ t ‘ n theat 
ance ver tl Is the tors 
working overtime ' cir work ! er 
A manager thinks that he d ers in Ida De Vorce, the 
agile vaudevillainess, the qualities that make pera 
Star le hastens t Mr Wrig t Mi re, tn man w 

4s written some good ones lately,” and gives the plans 
ind spe tions fo piece for Miss De Vorce 

“Now, ays the manager, * ¢ t! way Id 
must have a chance to introduce her troupe of pickaninmies 
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in every act, as she can't make good without them. So we 
want a show with the first act in a watermelon patch and 
the second act in the Newsboys’ Home.” The unhappy 


author, with a childlike faith in the judgmen 


ger 


who 


of the mana 





“knows what the pu wants,” proceeds to 


evolve a story from this intelligent suggestion 


Or perhaps it is Mr. Gaggs, the popular “Dutch diaiect” 


median 





He is barely able to write his name, but, if 








you en to his yawp on Br “rs, he writes 
nost of the dramas of Augus ind Charles 
Kleir Mr. Gages t have he author 
is instructed t e must hav ve act in a restaurant in 
rder it Mr. Gages may do that side splitting act oi 
is seltzer siphon he second act must be written 
ind a funny hat which Mr. Gaggs picked up on Eighth 
avenue 
And still some people wonder why there are so many 
ad “books” for 1sical plays 
Sir William S. Gilbert is accredited with the aphorism 
r epigram or whatever it is, that “Comic operas would 
e all right if it were n for the m ’ For America 


-dited hanged 
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Orchestral Concerts Under the Stars. 














During the past week patrons of the Volpe symphony Parr II. 
. Overture 7 f Fe ee on a ee 
certs on the roof garden of the Hotel Astor enjoyed verture, If I Were King............+ sawaeeees Adam 
_ ‘ ‘ Fantasie, Cavalleria Rusticana Senneeeces etna Mascagni 
eries of varied programs. Mr. Volpe being engaged by Violin solo Gregor Skolink 
P ty to conduct concerts at Central Park last week, Two intermezzi. Jewels of the Madonna........ _Wolf-Ferrari 
he first part of each concert on the Astor roof was di- Rhapsody, Espana . Chabrier 
rected by Maximilian Pilzer, a musician and concert vio- TUESDAY ENIN ULY 
"4 cor . TUESDAY EVENING, X 23. 
linist, well known to many readers of THe Musicat Covu- eens J 3 
RIER All well educated musicians aim to become conduc- Overemre; Mite cba Seok oan os . Thomas 
ind in the case of Mr. Pilzer merit and ability at Fantasie, Huguenots . Meyerbeer 
nce disclose him fully mpetent to undertake orchestral Norwegian Dances . Grieg 
songs, selected 
eadership. Pilzer is a young man of fine appearance vce 
. . Marie Stilwell Hagar 
another reason why he would make a musical director; he wWahz Violets ............................ Waldteufel 
is graceful and for one of his age very dignified. Music- Paar II 
illy he is splendidly equipped, possessing a strong sense Overture, Masaniello .......cccesceceercscenrsecesseceassaceed Auber 
, r anté NN og ot eee bcs ated tobs cues oe pe ee Ata assene 
f rhyths firm beat, magnetism and intelligence. The Fantasie, Manon Massenct 
. , - Violin solo, Spanish alia .Rehfeld 
pportunity to lead the orchestra one hour each evening ecterlita Pilzes 
esulted in showing New Yorkers that another young man Carmen Suite No. 1 ae alka a . Bizet 
here who can, in an emergency take hold and lead an  Uacchanal>, Samson and Delilah... - Saint-Saéns 
orchestral concert triumphantly to success. The men of the at. : ‘aI IS ; 
“ ; »: > WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 24. 
rchestra were all with one accord pleased with Pilzer’s niet 
rk as a conductor Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor - Nicolai 
Ir. Volpe had his al success. His programs found Fantasie, Herodiade ...... . Massenet 
or with the patrons of these concerts. For the first Two Hungarian Dances - Brahms 
é " Songs, selected, 
eek there were 1umber of wet nights and on these si Bia x 8 db ‘ 
Mary Mansfield. 
the « 1 rts were given in the large ballroom on Waltz The Skater ‘ ‘ Waldteufe! 
he main f f the hotel. The second week the weather Part Il 
more favorable, although some of the nights were Overture, Raymond Thomas 
 g a ‘ ar 2 ; 
é up under the stars; but, the attendance has Fantasie, Carmer ;- Bizet 
% om Violin solo, Liebesfreud . Kreisler 
tead increased, and this indicates that another year, if Maximilian Pilzes 
ich concerts are given, that they will have generous pa Waltz, Blue Danubx . Strauss 
tronage The limited season was given to test the taste of Capriccio Espagnol Rimsky-Korsakow 
the mmer musical public, and the attendance and, above all, rHURSDAY EVENING, JULY 2s 
J ‘VENING, | 25 
he enthusiasm, for hearing good music in the “dead sea Pasar 1. 
varrant another series of the concerts Overture, Freischutz Weber 
The programs for the week follow Fantasie, Traviata Verdi 
Spring Song Mendelssohn 
UNDAY EVENING, JULY a1 Serenade ; othe ksi a nae . Moszkowski 
Paut I Violin solo, Hungarian Dance No. ie Brabms-Joachim 
M Re Wagner Maximilian Pilzer. 
Rig 0 Verdi Waltz, Tout Paris ae : . Sa nt-Saén, 
I \ Volpe Part II 
! Volpe Overture, William Tell Rossini 
Fantasie, Tannhauser (hue aes a .. Wagner 
] O Aria, O Komm mit mir in die Frihlingsnacht..... . Van der Stucken 
Rubinstein Mary Mansfield 
! il Le Deluge ¥ .- Saint-Saéns 
M I Mozart Ballet music, Feramors Rubinstein 
I ( N II Grieg 
Meditat Massenet FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 26. 
\ | Strauss Paar I, 
Liszt Ovestura, Gere «ic .ceensetavecenn . Weber 
i Fantasie, Aida Verdi 
MONDAY EVENING, IULY Kammenoi Ostrow sed Rubinstein 
Paur I Violin solo, Serenata Napoletana - Sgambati 
ce, | Webe Maximilian Pilzer 
t la 7 Puecini Waltz, Artist’s Life judas teh aeaes Strauss 
lalaguena fro Roat . Moszkowskj Parr IT, 
gs. Selected Marie Stilwell Hagay Overture, Robespierre Litolf 
Straus Fantasia, “Tewembece .icniss  xachy need chelydaaskavastheiosesiee Verdi 








Aria, Dich theure Halle, Tannhduser............+.-+-+++> 
Mary Mansfield. 
pea IE Fa oc oc coie econ ccacccevscnnveudessisteges 
Ne DEAR ici aia ndcenine Wink goers sates tnecess's 
SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 27. 
Paar I. 
Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream............++-++- Mendelssohn 
Pantasle, Bigcletta ..cccccenscccccccsccnccencesewectscssseces Verdi 
Wine OS Geli S iicsescc esos . .Sinding 
Songs, selected. 
Mary Stilwell Hagar 
Wea OR ai cues kccke acs ceeis teens es .. Waldteufel 
Parr Il. 
Overture, Poet and Peasant . -Suppe 
Pentel, POE «inn bin cdte nc cccdcctsennesvsccvcsrasess wngh ser Gounod 
Violin solo, Aus der Heimat ........--..--0:+eeeeeeeeees -Dmetana 
Maximilian Piizer. 

Spaniels quilts, La Pera nicks cces veciccasecearsccssaceneses Lacome 
Dances, Henry VIIT...........-.+. . German 
SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 28. 

Part L. 

Cwarteie, Mame is ns ks dadsecs ccc gnsre dd cond sscecverees Beethoven 
Fantasie, La Boheme. ....ccc ccc ccvccscccsccsncscessecseeese Puccini 
The Rosary . .Nevin 
Narcissus : .- Nevin 
\ris, Bright Star er Seni: eee . Robaudi 
Violin, wile. out Gute ithaniis 
Mary Stilwell Hagar. 

Waltz, Southern Roses ....-..-cccvecccecsnscsccrvesevevees Strauss 
Parr II, 

Overture, Il Guarany ..... aaa .Gomez 
Pantipie,  Pemtiaicl 56 ovis soc cv kccesedecsecccvsveescuseee “Lesucaediie 

Violin solo. 

Gregor Skolink. 
Se ROT ETE PETS OT EET OF OTe TEC TUTE TET LLY tL Bizet 
Ballet Music, Faust .. Gounog! 


Mr. 
Inga Orner, Marie Stilwell Hagar and Mary Mansfield, 
the singers of the week, won glories on their own account 
Mr. Joiner played excellent piano accompaniments for 
the vocal numbers, and Miss Pilzer assisted her brother in 
his violin solos, played without orchestra. Pilzer was par- 
ticularly well received and he, as usual, merited the friendly 
acclaim. Mr. Volpe granted many encores, and that is an- 
other thing which established him into favor with the au- 
diences loath to leave a place so entrancing as the roof 
garden of the Hotel Astor. 


Joiner at the piano 





Bruno Walter, conductor of the Munich Royal Opera, is 
very popular in that city, and scored impressive success 


there recently with his leading of “Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “Siegfried,” “Bergsee,” “Madam 
Butterfly,” “Les Huguenots” and “Aida.” 


Cassel closed its opera season with a performance of 
the “Ring” cycle. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Two teachers of Voice Culture—women— 
$1,000 to $1,200. Two men Voice teachers, $1,200 to 
$1,400. A teacher cf Organ, Theory, Harmony (man) 
$1,400. September openings in Southern Colleges. Ad- 
dress: The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 








Concert 


: « BIRDICE BLYE 


5424 Washington Avenue, aa 
a, STEINWAY PIANO USBI 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr, F. Zrsereto, President 


46th YEAR 


All Branches of School of Opera 


M U 5 1 C School of Acting 


School of Expression 
Modern Languages 
“It is a permanent educational! institution, 
iding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Co bian Museum in their respective depart 
ents of educational labor."—Geo. P. Upton 
/ the Chicage Tribune 


led 1867 


CaTaLoG MAILED FREE on request to 


Musical College, 
, Chicago. 


BONCI 


SATS: 


MME. VALERI 


is one of the very few teachers who 
really know how to place a voice.” 


(Signed) A. BONCI 
The Rockingham, 1749 Broadway 


SECRETARY, 
624 So 


Chicago 
Michigan Ave 























wasu Ty, BPs 
and his ORCHESTRA 


Begins 3d Season at bak y ar Park, Philadelphia 
uly 21 


MAYHEW 


Geongu roe President, WALTER KELLER Birecte: 


HERWOOD 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Suite 713, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage. 
Summer term begins June 24, 1912. 


MCU SIC 


Faculty includes: Piano—Geo Kober, 
Maurice Rosenfeld; Organ and theory— 
Walter Keller; ocal—W. A. Willett; 
Violin—Bernhard Listemann. Public Schoo! 
Music, Dramatic Art, French. 
L. F. GETCHELL 
Gesege: 





CHOOL 


MASON QUARTET 


CH ARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 





WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
Ist Violin 2d Violin 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola ‘Cello 


Address: WILLIAM MASON 
Home Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA, W. Ya. 
Eastern Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
tt East 22d Street - New York City 


AMERICAN 





Musica. DIRECTORY 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


Or lwrroven Music 


Srupy 
Send for information and booklets of indorse 
ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 
~I oY New York City. Western address: 
*ortland, ire, 


FoR Bectnners. 
West 


SUMMER SCHOOL 








PITTSBURG 


looking beautiful Schenley Park. 
@ Magnificent restaurant, 


€ Selected music in the restaurant. 
@ The Schenle 
agement; has 
furnished throughout; 
many fashionable 
throughout Europe and America. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


@ Only fifteen minutes from business district over- 


: unsurpassed in service. 
cuisine and daintiness of appointments. 


is now under Ritz-Carlton man 
en extensively improved and re- 
is second to none of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels operated 


Scientific Management Applied to 
Piano Technique 


Joseph H. Gittings teaches how to apply Scien- 
tific Management to all parts of the human mechan- 
ism used in the development of Piano Technique, 
being the originator of this Truth. It eliminates 
all unnecessary exertion, both muscular and nerv- 
ous; nothing laborious is involved; it gives com- 
plete control of Tone. Practice becomes a pleasure 
after understanding how to apply it. All Pianists 
will acknowledge its value after testing this new 
truth. 

Mr. Gittings claims that it is the most effective 
way of applying the human mechanism to the art 





430 West Sith St., Tel. 6641 Columbus 





Mme. E. B, de SERRANO 
Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marce!, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 


of Piano Playing ever made known. It can be ac- 
quired in to lessons by any Pianist, or advanced 
student. 

For terms apply to 


J. H. GITTINGS 


New York 5535 Ellsworth Ave. 





GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 


Now Booking 


Season 1912-13 
. Eas! End,Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bell "Phone 1383 Hiland. 


Reference: Miss H. A. Cammeyer, assistant of 
the late Dr. William Mason for 5 years, Tanners- 
ville, Greene Co., N. Y. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 
“*A tone which blends so well with my voice.’’—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - 






CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Direcrors: Cart Hern, Aucust Fraemcxe. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 


beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble <y wr vocal “a reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced _. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.'D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Faculty and Examiners 





riges ik 
Kate S. Chitter Gustav ©. | ere i! 2 She 


C c er ( ¥ MeCall I hat y 
I ( (ireene Dan'l Gregory Mas Rk. g W 
27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


NDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY. x MUSIC 


—>5 at 

——, teas a on a iene 

> PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley, VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mre 
Mr. Carl Beutel, Miss Eugenie Elia Schroeder Yost, Mrs. Ed 
V. Scorgie gar M. Cawley 

SINGING—Mr. Glenna O. Frier e = . 
mood, Mr. Wesley Howard, Mrs SPEECH ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hes 
Glenn O. Friermood. ek. 











* 








In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing. 
\ The largest and most complete school of Music and Dramatic Art in the 
Middle West. Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies. 

EDCAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 490 North Meridian Street , INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Emil Real, Directer. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 


CGoncert-Bureatw 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN--MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 








agents of nearly all known artists 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF por 
“Violas and "Cals 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureas 
Artists know the rarity of 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwelf, Berlia 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts ge 
Berlin; the sew Subscription Concerts, Hambarg; the en we BK, 
Bechsteie Hall, Berlie. in ahtixatmo. You know how 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- ane yon Geshe 2 viele 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, Seguin ioaoeen inen 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio sty, brilliance, evenness, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 
Berlin, W. 


L EONAR Schelling St. 6 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
Pried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and otbers : 





svinpathy pertectionofopen 
fifths, stopped ffthe, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
Lure pizzcctotones. distinct 
atpeg,; «6 @istinct in shake, 
tr U and staccato, and withal 

kly responsive to bow 
pressure from real pianiaat- 
mo to fortieime. it you 
heve such a vichs you may 
t: (hetnterested :thy ouhave 
nxt you willbe interested in 
a booklet" An Artist's 
Touch’ which Iwill gisdly 
matl you FREE, ead «bich 
comtsins opinions fom 
world tacqus artivts who 


use REINDANL VIOLING 





Viclins sent to respor- 
sible persons on trial. 





fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old vielies. If desired, 


ranberry Piano School Ruintah Grand Model, $2snan Satoonencd 


* REINDANL VIOLINS 
USED AND EXDORSED BY 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Bernard Lhtemana Koctan \ TE REINDAHL 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers Se le K U 

Artistic Piase Playing Fb Mabersorn Prive Keesler Atelier, 318 Athenseum Bidg. 

THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Axel Seovguré _Alessoder Boll §9 East Van Suren Street 

Beokiets—Carnegic Hall New York . ‘Hato. CHICAGO, ILLINOH, U.$.4 











Arthur Hartmann 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Rome 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Musscan 
Courina 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
Years of Usage 


of 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO, 


HOLLAND, MICH, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 








Conservatory Dew pment oll bere s of . Opera i Dramatic Schoo! Complete trainiag 
for the stag Orchestra Schoo! ising . tra at ts Seminary Spe 
fal training for teachers 

Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers: Piano--Professor MARTIN KRAUGE fous JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER 

Binging—Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau I MATHILDE MALLINGER (Roya - 
ber Sing Frau EMMY RAABE-BURGO, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUML, 
Resal Chamter Singer (Opera Set KARL MAYER, |} 4 inger, EUGEN BRIEGER, 


Vielin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO 
Theory and Composition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 
rated ca ’ 4 at any t 


Send for i stra ‘ and sepectua ! . vee 


Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times bagte 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


’ 





Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO *THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place . 








NEW YORE 
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iSTEINWAY Hiri 
ANOS || Zlatsane Se Harmin 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


| ee cauinaaa ae “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


f Park Avenue, Borough of ee 
, . ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens‘ 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens; NEW YORK Y ® 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens ————— 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ~ s + HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Warereoms: Stelinwey Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and B O S&S TORN] 
Kocniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They ave «fee sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


~“IMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 























t Manufactured by :- —ereemenan 


JEWETT PIANO CO., = = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 





It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 





SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








